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ABSTRACT 



This project seeking to develop sound methodological 
research techniques for second- language is based on an initial pilot 
study which (1) identified and classifies the utterances of a child 
learning Spanish as a second language, and (2) determines whether 
there are any significant trends in the observed order of learning of 
kernels and transformed sentences. During a second year of research 
six children between five and six-and-a-ha If participated in an 
expanded version of the experiment concerning language acquisition 
which concentrated on the description and classif ication of the 
linguistic utterances produced by the subjects. Major chapters 
include: (1) introduction, (2) research design, (3) noun phrase, (4) 
verb phrase, <5) imperative, (6) interrogative, (7) sentence 
compounding and embedding, and (8) conclusions and implications. A 
bibliography and a list of linguistic diagrams are included. (RL) 
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PREFACE 

Planning for this research began in the early 1960's, 
with the recLllzatlon that if we are to understand second 
language learning more fullyi it is essential to obtain 
enqpirical data from learners while they are becoming suc- 
cessful bilinguals. What more appropriate sources could 
there be for such data than highly motivated children faced 
with the necessity of talking with new friends In a strange 
language? Careful analysis of the process by which they 
acquire a second language must surely yield some of the 
answers we are searching for in our language teaching 
programs. Thus one of our early objectives for undertaking 
this investigation was to provide data that might be adapted 
for meanlngf^ language programming in a more formal learn- 
ing situation. We also hop^ that our findings might have 
some implications of a theoretical nature;. 

Our research constitutes only an early phase of a long- 
range program which would hopefully result in the foiinula- 
tlon of a model of language acquisition | or what might be 
called a psychollngui,stic grammar. It is our wish tliat this 
ambitious goal be shared by other workers not only in 
linguistics and psychology, but also in such fields as 
anthropology, education, speech pathology, and socio- 
linguistics. 

The research reported here has been long and difficult, 
especially diarlng the first two years before obtaining 
financial support. Nonetheless, 1 derive deep personal 
satisfaction in thinking about the many fine people with 
whom 1 have worked, both in Spain and here in the UhJ.ted 
States. Certainly this study would not have been possible 
without their support, advice and hard work. With sincere 
appreciation, I wish to acknowledge the following persons 
for their assistance* 

Mrs. Linda K. Utley not only helped with the descriptive 
and psycholingulstic aspects of the analysis, but also pro- 
vided valuable editorial and clerical assistance and tsrped 
the manuscript* 

Sister Mary Rlmblas and Mr. Jos^ G. Mendoza, native 
speakers of Spanish, worked extensively with the data and, 
through many hours of stimulating discussion, contributed 
useful ideas based on their firm grasp of linguistic theory* 
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During the data-collectlng phase In Spain, Mr* Armando 
Ocano, Mrs* Rosa Mar£a L^pez Canel, Miss Aracell Romera, 

Mr* Luis Malllo Oarc£a, and Mr* Pablo Reconde showed great 
sensitivity In conducting the interviews with our subjects* 
Miss Katherine Zegarra provided excellent clerical 
assistance* 

Of course, this study would not have been possible with- 
out the cooperation atvi enthusiasm of the parents who 
allowed their children to participate in this investigation* 
Especially to the children I extend many thanks* Michael, 
my own son and pilot subject, deserves special credit for the 
Tinique set of recordings that he has provided* In listening 
to them I cannot help but remember, often with sympathy, the 
many trials and moods he experienced* 

Finally, I wish to express ny gratitude to my wife, 

Mary Virginia Dato, who in her capacity as research asso- 
ciate, helped in the planning of the research, attended many 
inter^ews and spent countless hours making transcriptions 
of the recordings* Most of all I appreciate her understand- 
ing and constant moral support throughout this project* 

Our children, Michael, Gina and Anna Maria, all provided 
inspiration for ever greater efforts* 

Vfhile many individuals participated in the collection and 
treatment of the data, the r-esponsibility for its interpreta- 
tion rests solely with the writer* 



Daniel P* Dato 



Georgetown University 
Washington, D* G* 

Jfay 1970 
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SUMMARY 

Technlqiies similar to those used In native-language 
Investigations have been applied to a study of the process 
by which several monoUngiiali Amerlcan-Bngllsh speaking 
children of two different age groups randomly learned 
Spanish while living In a natural environment , In Madrid 
during the period 1964-1966, The primary objectives of 
this research project were* (l) to develop effective 
techniques for describing and classifying the types of 
syntactic patterns found In our data; (2) to analyze the 
constituents of all types of utterances; and (3} to ascer- 
tain any significant trends In the order of learning. 

A one-year pilot study conducted with a four-year-old 
child Indicated certain trends In the order of appearance 
of grammatical structures , and enabled us to re'^^se both 
our data-coUecting techniques and our linguistic model. 
During the second year, a group study involved speech 
samples from four children, ages five and a half and six 
end a half, and the continuation of collection of data from 
our pilot subject. An Inqportant aspect of our research has 
been the comparison of findings on our six-year-old subjects 
idth resTilts obtained from a twenty-month sampling of a 
child beginning his Spanish at the age of four years, 
one month. 

Using a transformational-generative model of grammar, we 
have been able to provide an effective description and 
classification of the utteriuices produced by our subjects. 
Concentrating on certain grammatical subsystems (noun 
phrases, verb phrases, imperatives, Interrogatlves, and 
compounded and embedded sentences), we have gained consider- 
able Insight into the process by which young children 
acquire linguistic competence In the learning of Spanish as 
a second language. Our findings indicate that second- 
language learning under certain environmental conditions 
follows a systematic pattern of development, forming a 
hieraurchy of grammaticality. We observed a correspondence 
between descriptive linguistic theoiry and the actual utter- 
ances of our subjects, which suggests a psychological 
reality for the rules of transformational grammar. 
Furthermore, the underlying similarities in the data of 
both the six-year-old subjects and the four-year-old suggest 
the existence of psychollngulstlc universale which comprise 
the learning strategy of all children within certain broad 
age limits, regardless of the specific age. 
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We recognize the need for more refined procedures for 
collecting and processing such large amounts of data, as 
well as certain limitations in the use of a transformational- 
generative model of grammar* Our study also points out the 
desirability of a great deal of further research In this 
area* If an analysis of the speech of a larger sampling of 
children of various ages reveals similar patterns in the 
acquisition of syntax, we may be able to formulate a valid 
theory for second-langtjage learning* Furthermore, if a 
comparison of our resiilts with similar data collected on 
the acquisition of Spanish as a native language reveals 
similar trends, we hope to gain a better \inderstandlng of 
the cognitive phenomena of language learning in general* 

In addition to these In^licatlons for learning theory, 
our study has more direct implications for the struct\a*lng 
of formal bilingual programs* 



CHAPTER 



1 



INTRODUCTION 

1,1 Research prob3em 

In recent years our understanding of children's first- 
language acquisition has grown considerably as a restalt of 
many psychollngulstlc studies on widely divergent languages. 
Stated in terms of transformational grammar , findings in 
this type of investigation have shown that certain under- 
lying structiares and functions are present in many of the 
languages analyzed thus far (McNeill 1966, Slobln 1968). 

These encouraging results in the search for unlversals in 
native-language development have led as to explore the 
existence of similar phenomena in the learning of a 
fiecond language. 

At the outset we would certs inly recognize some of the 
striking differences between these two learning situations. 
With a child's first language, lingxdstlc expression is a 
totally new phenomenon for him. In learning a second 
language*, a person already has control over a con^lex set 
of linguistic concepts that could significantly Influence 
his learning. His motivation for learning a second language 
may be entirely different from that accompanying the acquisi- 
tion of his first language. In the case of native-language 
development, unless there are biological or social abnormal- 
ities, language is learned by all children. In many 
instances, because of differing amounts of language contact 
and other variables, a second language may be learned very 
poorly or not at all despite considerable exposure. Some 
observers claim that for these and other reasons, second- 
language learning Is a highly complex phenomenon accompanied 
by so many variables that this area of investigation cannot 
provide us with scientific knowledge concerning human behav- 
ior, as in the case of the Inevitablo, species-specific, 
process of first-language development. In this presentation 
we are taking the position that second-language learning 
research can be fruitful and that, vmder certain conditions, 
second-language learning will follow descrlbable psycholln- 
gulstlc patterns. 

Research on second-language learning can be meaningful if 
we analyze the process by which learners become successful 
bilinguals in a natural environment. We are not pr imar ily 
concerned here with the type of second-language learning 
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accomplished under conditions that prevail In most formal 
school situations I because learning under these circumstances 
would generally be strongly Influenced by the particular 
teaching methods used. Although our findings may eventually 
have some application to this type of learnli3g| we must 
emphasize that our Investigation concerns second-language 
learning that Is random In a natural foreign-language speedc- 
Ing environmenti Just as In the case of first-language 
learning. And since the process of second-language learning 
In adults Is generally complicated by numerous variables 
accompanying the leaz^ng situatloni It Is essential to 
point out that our research relates to children whose lin- 
guistic experience Is limited to their native language with- 
out any previous exposure to the language they are about to 
acqiiire. That children do Indeed acquire a second language 
Is borne out in the numerous accounts by parents visiting 
foreign countries for any extended period of time. 

1. 2 Rationale 

Although lauiy of the accotmts by parents are unfortu- 
nately aneodotali we know that children learn to speak a 
second language, and that they do so within a relatively 
short time. If we were to entertain the hypothesis that a 
second language Is learned by a child In a manner not unlike 
that of acquiring his first language, then we should be able, 
within a relatively short time, to gain a great deal of 
Insight Into second-language learning. We may draw an 
an/ilogy with the technique of time-lapse photography 
employed by the botazilst who, when desirous of obtaining 
an overall plct\ire of the process by which a plant develops, 
will photograph his plant periodically from the time of ger- 
mination of the seed to the time of full blocan and then view 
all the photographs In quick succession as though they com- 
prised a motion picture sequence. In similar fashion, if we 
were to place together several detailed llngiiistlc analyses 
made on highly motivated children who are rapidly learning 
to communicate with their foreign playmates, we coiild then 
obtain a telescopic view of the process by which children 
become bilingual. As Leopold (I96lt358) states: 

Bilingualism Is such a wide-spread phenomenon In the 
world of language that It deserves to be studied 
exactly by linguists. In children's language learning 
it can be observed in a nascent state, with the detail 
of a slow-motlon picture and the speed of a fast- 
motion picture. 
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Approaching this task In a manner similar to that of 
native-langxiage investigations , we have studied the process 
by which several monolingual^ American-Engllsh-speaking 
children of different ages randomly learned Span! A while 
living in a natural environment, in Madrid, during the 
period 1964 ^ 1966 . Even if we take into accoxmt sUch phenom- 
ena as interference and carry-over from the first langriage, 
we can observe the development of secot)d-language learning 
taking place in a fashion that is not only systematic but 
also highly accelerated. 

1.3 Some related research 

A review of the llteratiu'e on bilingualism shows numerous 
accounts of single case studies or diaries, but does not 
reveal, to our knowledge, axty controlled investigations into 
the acquisition of a second language by substantial numbers 
of pre-literate children. Some of the work dcme in this 
field is of outstanding quality beca\ise of its descriptive 
accuracy (e.g. Leopold 1939-1947). Ibfortunately, much of 
this type of research has been done on individual children, 
who may or may not have been exceptional in their learning 
ability, and therefore does not permit us to make useful 
generedlzatlons in the search for scientific explanation of 
second-language learning behavior. In some cases the 
results are questionable because the investigator depended 
upon the observatlcms of linguistically untrained parents. 
Other studies are of limited value because they en^hasize 
only certain aspects of language learning such as phonology, 
size of vocabulary or mean length of sentence. Still others 
have given no attention whatsoever to the influence of the 
Interlocutors' speech and to other quantitative factors in 
the learner's environment. Most serious, perhaps, of all 
weaknesses is the failure to Interpret the data in terms of 
modem linguistic theory. 

Rather than attesQ>t to review the vast literature on 
native-language learning, our purpose here will be to dis- 
cuss a few of the studies that were helpful to tis in design- 
ing our research in early 1964. 

Brown's study (1957) of the child's understanding of 
English morphology represented new emphasis on children's 
language acquisition. It demonstrated the ability of chil- 
dren to amly generalized rules to 'words' (nonsense 
syllables; never encountered before. Child language was 
perceived not in terms of an adult model, but as a system 
which in many ways possesses rules and structures not found 
in adult language. 
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Working with subjects of various ages from pre-school age 
up, Berko (1958) tested for knowledge of morphological rules 
by means of nonsense words. Aside from methodological con- 
siderations, this study brought out the importance of the 
concept of rules in the area of children's language develop- 
ment. In a sense it related to the notion of competence on 
the morphological level, and had slgniflcemt implications 
for later studies on the acquisition of syntax within the 
framework of transformational grammar. ' 

The evidence that children have construction rules was 
extended to include the acquisition of syntax (Brown and 
Fraser, 1963). In their attempt to Induce a grammar from a 
corpus, the investigators were greatly Influenced by the 
work of structural llngxiists, but nonetheless they demon- 
strated a process by which children may generate early 
utterances from a limited number of grammatical rules and 
patterns. 

> 

Also in 1963 , Fraser, Bellugl and Brown published an 
account of experiments in which they tested in twelve 
three-year-olds the relationship of imitation, comprehension 
and production by means of controlled stimuli. They hypothe- 
sized that some utterances are understood before any are pro- 
duced, since children do respond with appropriate nonverbal 
responses to questions and commands. Using pictures to 
lUtistrate ten grammatical contrasts, they foxind that con^re- 
hension scored higher than production, indicating that chil- 
dren learn a great deal about referential patterning and 
stimulus control of grammatical forms before they actually 
produce the forms. By providing some empirical data on com- 
prehension, the investigators brought into focus the relation- 
ship between the development of understanding in a child and 
his linguistic competence as Interpreted by workers in the 
field of transformational grammar. 

Menyuk (1963, 1964) found that a linguistic model based 
on transformational-generative grammar could be used suc- 
cessfiiUy to describe children's acquisition of language. 

She foinnd that all the basic structures in adult speech were 
also produced by children tuider the age of three, an indica- 
tion of how early language is categorized and used in terms 
of grammatical jniles. She also noted an important develop- 
mental trend, that there was an almost steady growth in iiie 
children's use of transformations as an increasingly older 
population was observed. 

Guided by the stulles mentioned above, as well as others 
which applied techniques of modem linguistics (Brown and 
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Berko 196l, Braine 1963 » Brovm and Bellugi 1964, Ervin 1964, 
and Brovm and Fraser 1964), v/e have adopted certain methodo- 
logiceil procedures for our own research on the learning of a 
second language. The work of Msnjmk influenced the analysis 
and interpretation of the pilot phase of our research. 

1.4 Significance of the study 

One of the essential goals of oxn* research is to describe 
second-laxiguage acquisition that is representative. While 
environmental factors have an important influence on the 
learner, it is not our purpose here to attempt the detailed 
examlzxatlon of environment that such a study desexrves. 

Rather, our principal objective has been essentially to 
describe cmd classify the syntactic patterns produced by 
children in their learning of Spanish as a second language. 

If we can demonstrate any significant similarity among chil- 
dren learning these structures, we would then have evidence 
for the existence of psycholinguistic universals which may 
very well constitute part of a systematic strategy common to 
young children acquiring a second language. The significance 
of this study lies in the fact that so little research of 
this kind has been conducted. There is a growing awareness 
that this type of research will be essential for a great deal 
of the future work in psycholinguistics and sociolingxiistics. 

1.5 Objectives of the study 

The analysis and con 5 )arison of thousands of utterances pro- 
duced by several children over an appreciable span of time 
would bo an insuperable task unless we could abstract in some 
meaningful way from all the speech samples an underlying sys- 
tem of rules operating within the learners that account for 
the sentences they generate. In othei* words, we are faced 
\rith the task of describing the competence of our subjects, 
as differentiated from their performance. In an attempt to 
achieve these objectives, we tested the follov/ing hypotheses 
in our pilot study t 

Hypothesis A— That the utterances of a child learning 
Speoiish as a second language can be described within the 
framework of a transformational-generative model of grammar. 

Hypothesis B— That there are significant trends in the 
order of learning of base and transformed structures. 

Use of a transformational-generative description enabled 
us to set up the following hypotheses for our group study: 
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Hypothesis C—That there is a significant difference in 
the incidence of base and transformed structures in chil- 
dren's langiiage behavior at different time intervals. 

Hypothesis IX— That there is no significant difference in 
the incidence of base and transformed structia^s from indi- 
vidual to individual in a homogeneous age sampling. 

Because the results of our pilot study led us to revise 
our original linguistic models there are actually two stages 
of transformational theory reflected in our analysis: an 

earlier version of transformational grammar based on the 
work of Chomsky (1957). Msnyuk (1963, 1964), and Stockwell, 
Bowen and Martin (1965), which was used in a preliminary 
analysis of our pilot study; and a more recent version based 
on Chomsky (1965;, Katz and Postal (1964 ), Stevens (1966), 
Falk (1968), ax:d Jacobs and Rosenbaum (l9o8), which is the 
model adapts for the analysis of our group stvidy. Although 
the results of the pilot study have been re-interpreted in 
terms of the later version of transformatloimil grammar pre- 
sented in this report, at this point we shall give a brief 
description of the earlier model so that we may follow more 
effectively the changes in research design from one phase of 
our investigation to the next. 
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CHAPTER 2 

RESEARCH DESIGN 

2,1 Pilot study 

2.11 Objectives 

In the interest of developing sound methodological 
research techniques for second-language learning, wo con- 
ducted a pilot study during the first academic year of our 
stay in Madrid Our primary objectives weret (a) to iden- 
tify and classify the utterances of a child learning Spanish 
as a second language; and (b) to determine whether there are 
any significant trends in the observed order of learning of 
kernels and transformed sentences. 

Our rationale was that of most pilot studies, i,e, to 
determine in a pragmatic manner the optimal techniques and 
model for conducting a larger study. The pilot stiidy, 
although providing a great amount of useful data, brought 
to light various shortcomings both in the linguistic model 
used and in the research techniques employed. Discussion 
of these limitations will be found in Sections 2,21 and 2,22 
of this report, 

2.12 Methodology 

2.121 The subject. The subject, son of the principal 
investigator, was four years, one month old and had no pre- 
vious knowledge of Spanish when the family arrived in Madrid, 
The child had no speech defects, and was assumed to have at 
least an average IQ, Although Spanish was spoken in the home 
much of the time, no attempt was made to urge the child to 
speak Spanish or to teach him the language. It Is difficult 
to state exactly the numiber of hours he was exposed to Span- 
ish, Our estimate of the subject's contact with the lan- 
guage, both quantitatively and qualitatively, is summarized 
in Figure 2 (p. 14)# 

2.122 Saii^llng techniques: time and situation. So that 

we covild maintain an accxirate. record of all speech samples 
for verification and discussion, we used only that data 
which we were able to record. The subject's speech was 
taped twenty times for about thirty to forty minutes each 
session over a period of ten months, in a variety of stimu- 
lus situations: (l) with Spanish peers, ages four to eight, 
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In supervised and unsupervlsed play both Inside the home and 
outside j (2) with Spanish-speaking friends of parents; and 
(3) with a monolingual Spanish research assistant trained to 
elicit conversation by means of drawings, story-telling, and 
especially-structured questions. 

In order to encourage the child to speak spontaneously 
without concerning himself about staying close to a micro- 
phone, a Vega transmitting microphone was placed aro\md his 
body, allowing him to move aroxmd unencumbered by wires. 

The utterances he produced were picked up by a Vega radio 
irecelver located in another room and were recorded on a tape 
recorder connected by mesms of a patch cord. In all record- 
ing sessions, the princlpsJ. investigator or the research 
associate took detailed written notes on the verbal and non- 
verbal aspects of the situation. 

2.123 Transcription of language san5)les. Transcriptions 
were made of the recordings with the help of the assistant 
who interviewed the subject. Those transcriptions, together 
with our notes, helped considerably in the undorstamdlng of 
the utterances produced by the subject and by all other par- 
ticipants in the recording session. The transcriptions were 
then checked with the recordings and refined by the principal 
investigator. Since phonemic development was not a primary 
object of this study, transcriptions were generally made in 
conventional orthography, except where significant misproniin- 
clatlons could be described only by phonetic notation. 

2.13 Linguistic model 

The description and classification of utteremces in our 
pilot study was based on the model of Spanish used by 
Stockwell, Bowen and Martin (1965). This early model of 
transformatl<Mial grammar had three levels of linguistic 
structure t a phrase structure level, a transformational 
level, and a morphological level. The phrase structvire 
level involving the basic patterns or so-called kernels 
corresponded to simple, active, declarative sentences such 
as the following exan^le taken from oin: corpus: Este es un 

dlbu.lo 'This is a drawing. ' At the transformational level 
were the transforms representing all other sentences that 
covild be derived from the kernels. Thus, Bate no es un 
dibulo 'This isn't a drawing* would be a negative transforma- 
tion; Es un dlbu,1o 'It's a drawing', a transformation omit- 
ting the subject; and ^ No es un dlbulo? 'Isn't it a drawing?', 
a transformation which would not only involve omission of 
the subject and negation of the verb, but would also trans- 
form the original declarative sentence into a question* 
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At the morphological level were such structures as verb end- 
ings, noun plurals, and gender agreement in adjectives. 

These structures could be seen in an utterance like: Los 

soldados estan muertos 'The soldiers are dead'» in which the 
child nrust le£0*n to apply a rule for pluralization to every 
word in the sentence. In this last level we analyzed only 
the morphological features, since the phonological as^^cts 
of grammar were not treated in this particular phase of our 
research. 

2.14 Lingtiistic analysis 

The criteria for selecting utterances for consideration 
in our study were intelligibility and spontaneity. Of the 
total output only those utterances which were inaudible, 
distorted by noise, or completely nonsensical were left 
xmclassifled. In dividing the flow of speech into separate 
utterances, we were guided generally by a prolonged pause, 
the termination of an intonation pattern, or a shift in 
speakers. We classified utterances as grammatical sentences 
if accepted by at least two educated native speakers of 
Castilian Spanish, and if they conformed to the standard 
Spanish grammars by R. Seco (1963) and Gill y Gaya (196I). 

Other utterances Judged unacceptable as standard Spanish 
were classified as restricted to the child's \inique grammar 
(Menyuk, 1963). Restricted utterances could be considered 
grammatically unacceptable for a variety of reasons, often 
because it was difficult to determine exactly what the child 
had been trying to say. In those instances, however, where 
it was perfectly obvious what the child meant, we classified 
restricted utterances under those types which they most 
closely approximated. For example, the utterance esto para 
ti lacks a verb and in all probability was intended for 
Esto eg para t± 'This is for you, ' likewise the restricted 
utterance i d^nde est^ las oiedras? lacks number agreement 
between the verb and the noun, in order to qualify as the 
grammatically acceptable interrogative transformation ^ D6nde 
eatan las oiedras? 'Where are the stones?' Those restricted 
utterances which did not approximate any particular sentence 
type were analyzed only for recognizable constituents and 
treated at the morphological level of analysis. Also 
Included at the morphological level were those utterances 
which, although incomplete sentences, might be considered 
acceptable fragments since they are commonly tised even by 
speakers of standard Spanish. Besides the spontaneous out- 
put, there were many imitated utterances including repeti- 
tions requested by interlocutors as well as mimicking of the 
child's own accord. These utterances were classified 
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according to granunatlcal acceptability and were taken into 
consideration for our discussion on the order of learning. 

In order to determine any significant trends in the chron- 
ological order of the learning of syntactic structures, we 
adopted in our pilot study the distinction between kernels 
and transforms to identify the various grammatical categories 
with which the child would generate now sentences as he 
learned Spanish. All grammatical utterances were analyzed 
in terms of their constituents and corresponding functions, 
and then classified as various types of Basic Sentence Pat- 
terns or Transformations. Another factor used to ascertain 
trends in the order of learning was the occurrence and fre- 
quency of utterances restricted to the grammar of the subject. 

2.15 Preliminary results of the pilot study (Cf. Da to 1966.) 

A complete inventory of grammatical sentence types produced 
by the child is presented in Figure 1. The notation system 
for the basic patterns at the phrase structure level is based 
on the one used by Stockwell, Bowen and Martin (1965). Some 
symbols, however, have been added for transformed sentences, 
all of which begin with lower case letters. 

FIGURE 1, Grammatical sentence types in pilot study 



Symbol 


Phrase structvure levels basic patterns 


la 


Noun Phrases subject Verb Phrase sser 'to 
be' Notm Phrase :oredicate - Yo soy 
Cheyenne 'I'm Cheyenne. ' 


Ib 


NPssubj VP sser Adjective spred - Ese libro 
es de Tintfn 'That book is about Tintin. ' 


Id 


NPssubj VPse^tar Adj spred - El drag<Sn 
esta muerto 'The dragon is dead. ' 


II 


NPtsubI VP (intransitive ) - Ml, pi|n4 esta 


Ilia 


NPssubj VP (transitive ) NP:direct object - 
Gina ha roto un castillo 'Gina has broken 
a castle. ' 


Illaa 


NPssubj ^Pronoun tOO or reflexive VP(trans) 
- le nina se cav() otra voz 'The erirl fell 
down again. ' 
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FIGURE 1—Continued 

IVaa NP:subJ Proxindirect object VP(trans) 

NP;DO - T tii me das el avife 'And you give 
mn the airplane. ' 

Vf NP:subJ VP (transitive with complement in 

form of Infinitive) VP (inf initive ) 
Complement - Tu aabes guitar eso 'You know 
how to take that off. ' 

Vg NPtsubj VP(intrans) relator que VP (inf) 

Comp - Til tlenes oue subir a mi case 'You 
have to come up to xny hoiise. '' 

Vh NPrsubj VP(intrans) preposition a VP (inf) 

Comp - Til vas a cogerlo 'You're going to 
get it. ' 

Via HAY NP (indefinite ) (Adverb) - Hav tres 

aquf There are three here. ' 



Symbol Transformational level: transformed 

sentences 



nVIa 


Neffative - No hav cuatro 'There are not 
four. * 


y-nB 


Yes-no question, regular word order - 
iTil quieres la piedra tarabi^n? 'You want 
the stone tooV 


k-d 


Question word - es una nube? 'What 

is a cloud?'’ 


imi>.ar 


Imseratlve -ar verb - lEsoera un momentoi 
'Wait a moment.' ' 


imp/H 


Hortatory imoerative - iVamos a dlbuiar.' 
'Let 's draw. '' 


nomllla 


Norlnalization of subject - El mira He 
looks. ' 


prollla 


Prononlnalizatlcsi of object - Pero el 
seSor B^lo tien© una 'But the man only 
has one. ' 
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FIGURE l>-Contlnxied 



llllaa 

olllaa 



cp/IIIa/oIIIaa 



Inversion - Y se oayiS el dragon 'And the 
dragon fell dovm* ' 

Svibject omission - Sf. va la veo 'Yes, I 
see it already. ' 

Compound sentence - Yb tiro v ae. cae 'I 
throw and it fsJls down. ' 



c9c/olaA0Jcl Con^lex sentence with adjective clause - 

Sa una eosa oue sale 'It's a thing that 
comes out. ' 



c3^nVfAD7ol Coo^lex sentence with adverb clause - No 

se Duede nasar noroue esta muerto 'He can't 
pass because he's dead.' 



Although maxiy of the sentence types listed by Stockwell, 
Bowen and Martin (1965) were not fatmd in the child's outpnt, 
those tbat did occw coidd be described within the framework 
of a transformational model. From a pux^ly descriptive point 
of view, it wat^ Indeed possible to start with the basic pat- 
terns found in the corpus and, by applying certain rules, 
transform them Into the other syntactic structures found in 
our data. the basis of our preliminary findings, even 
thovigh we did not find kernel sentences appearing consistently 
earlier tl\an transforms in the data, we did nonetheless 
observe a systematic order of occurrence of various structures » 

In addition to indlcs.tlng certain significant trends in the 
order of learning syntactic structures, our pilot study pro- 
vided us with an opportxinity to develop techniques for reseeroh 
in children ''8 second-laY^guage l«»arning. After the completion 
of our pilot study, the next phase of our reseeirch was a group 
study in which we explored the existence of psychollngulstle 
universals in the process by which several children learned 
Spanish as a second langue^e. 

2.2 (froup study 
2.21 Methodology 

2.211 The subjects. Our group study during the second 
year mob designed to provide data which would represent the 
second-language-leamlng behavior of a particular age level. 

We chose six children (two boys and four girls) between the 
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ages of five and a half and six and a half because we wanted 
subjects who: (l) had reached the point where they had mas- 

tered the basic concepts of their native language— l.e. most 
of the phonemic contrasts • morphological endings, and major 
sentence patterns; and (2) were subject to a minimum of 
Influence by the formal school situation and the written 
language. Our search for suitable subjects was at times 
discouraging, partlcxU.arly since we tried to control certain 
variables like IQ, verbal ability, absence of speech defects, 
and socioeconomic and educational background. We al^o 
attempted to find subjects with no previous knowledge of 
Spanish whose parents were motivated to have their children 
exposed maximally to the new language and culture during 
their stay In Madrid. All subjects arrived in Spain at 
approximately the same time, but unfortvmately two of the 
children left Madrid early in the yeai*, reducing our sample 
to four six-year-olds. 

Two of the children attended Spanish schools, while the 
other two were exposed to a bilingual program in which 
approximately thirty per cent of their school time was spent 
hearing and speaking Spanish. Through the regular use of 
questionnaires accompanying each recording session. It was 
estimated that each child spent approximately twenty to 
twenty-five hours per week communicating In S^>anlsh, and 
as much as thirty to thirty-five additional hours listening 
to the language with varying degrees of interest and 
comprehension. 

The question of motivation was difficult to determine. 

As indicated in Figure 2, leaxiiing was undoubtedly influ- 
enced by such factors as parental attitudes toward the 
Spanish language and culture; sibling configuration within 
the family; and pr.rsonallty traits of the subjects them- 
selves, who relai >d with varying degrees cf enthxuilasm to 
their peers, to the friends of the parents, and to the par- 
ents themselves. In an attempt to evaliaate each of the 
learning situations, we devised the following scale: 

1 - listened and responded \d.th Intense involvement; 

2 - showed moderate Interest and had some verbal 

interaction; 

3 - produced little verbal response, displayed varying 

degrees of Interest, mostly in answer to questions; 

4 - showed passive listening with limited interest; 

5 - indicated little or no interest, made no verbal 

response, showed little or no comprehension. 

In Figure 2, the initials M, 0, N, S, and C represent the 
first names of our subjects: Michael, C^al, Niki, Stan, 
and Carl. 
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FIGURE 2. Learning situations in the home and community 



Sltxiation 


Average no. 


hours/week* 




” ■ “ Evaluation 




MON 


S C 



A. Home 



1) Children's 
friends 

2) Maid and other 
service people 

3) TV 

4) Radio 

5 ) Parents ' 
visitors 

6) Interviewer 

7) Telephone 

8) Parents 



3 - 1 5 U 

14 - 10 14 

32222 

5 2 2 1 2 

11111 

2 1 1 - - 



1 

1 

4 

4-5 

1-5 

1-3 

2 

1-5 



B. Conmunlty 

1) School 

2) Transportation 
(school bus, 
taxi) etc. ) 

3 ) BViends 



5 40***10 5 25 

10 - - 5 - 

7 - 2 - - 



2-5 

4-5 

1 



" Figures may overlap. For example , MLchael's parents 

spoke to the children in Spaxiish only in the presence of 
Spanish speakers » such as the maid, friends » etc. 



A blank space with no figure indicates little or no time. 



The case of Opal was tinique since this total represents 
time spent in a school where she had her meals and par- 
ticipated in non-formal activities. 
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FIGURE 2— -Continued 



4 ) Church 1 

5 ) Shops 2 

6) Restaurants I 

cafes 2 

7 ) Trips, amuse- 

ments, vaca- 
tions 3 

Total number of ho\irs 65 



11-1 5 
2 - - 1 2-5 

1 - - 1 2-5 

5 2 1 - 1-5 

66 35 34 47 



2.212 Sampling techniques* Our pilot stiidy served as an 
important methodological 'testing ground for the development 
of effective techniques to be used in this second phase of 
our research. Some of the eliciting techniques used in the 
pilot study had proved to be Inadequate. For example, out- 
door play often involved a good deal of shouting and move- 
ment, and was not especially conducive to verbal production. 
During the early months play with Spanish children in unsu- 
pervlsed situations resulted in little production on the part 
of the subject, with the more verbal Spanish children "taking 
over the conversation. Much of the spontaneous speech sam- 
pled did not result in the kind of utterances desired to 
test our hypotheses. During the second year, o\ir improved 
research techniques limited recordings to the following, more 
structured situations: (1) with a trained Spanish-spealdjig 

research assls'tant who elicited speech from children through 
the use of pictures, questions, woM interrogation, and 
story-telling (Menyuk 1963); (2) supervised play IMoors 
with one or two Spanish children participating in appropri- 
ate games (Brown and Fraser 1963 ). Some recordings were 
made of children engaging in free play, but vrlth a super- 
visor nearby to stimulate conversation when necessary. 

Our pilot study also indicated that there should be a 
larger number of recordings, at least one per week averaging 
about thirty minutes in length, beginning soon after the 
arrival of the children in the foreign environment. 

Although weekly samples were planned for our group stiidy, 
only twenty to tv/enty-four recordings were made of each 
child over a ten-month period, averaging about one every 
two weeks for approximately thirty mir «es each, to give us 
a total of about ten hours. 
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One of the major problems of the pilot study was the 
selection and training of Spanish fieldworkers. Selection 
in our case was limited by availability, as it was dlfflcvilt 
to find research workers trained in both linguistics and 
research teclmiques. During the second stage of the 
research, interviewers were more carefully selected. We 
iriade an effort to In^irove data collecting techniques throxigh 
discussions with our research assistants, but training was 
not adequate* 

2.213 Transcription of language samples. As in the 
pilot study, transcriptions of the recordings were made in 
traditional orthography with the help of the assistant who 
interviewed the subject. Since the ','alue of carefully made 
notes on the recording situation had been established, the 
principal investigator or the research associate again made 
written comments to be used later in understanding and inter- 
preting the speech aanQ)le8. 

Utterances produced by the subjects were then analyzed 
according to our revised linguistic model of transformational- 
generative grammar. 

2.22 Revised linguistic model for group study 

In devising an appropriate model for the stuiy of chil- 
dren's second-language learning, our principal aim has been 
descriptive and generative capability. Because of the limi- 
tations of the tripartite modal of transformational grammar 
with its sharp distinction betweevi kernels and transforms, 
it was often difficult to classify certain types of utter- 
ances recorded in our pilot study, and thereby adequately 
determine the order in which Spanish syntactic structures 
were learned. A distinction which our pilot study proved to 
be inadequate for describing language learning was that 
between grammatical utterances and those restricted to the 
child's own grammar (Manyuk 1963). To classify a child's 
utterances as non-grammatical because they are not accept- 
able to speakers of staiiidard Spanish is to obscure signifi- 
cant relationships which may exist between the child's 
actual output and descriptive linguistic theory. What is 
required is a coo^lete record of the child's utterances, 
including the various Intermediate non-grammatical ones, up 
to the point where the acceptable standard sentence Is tiltl- 
mately achieved. A description of language development can 
be more complete if we account for all utterances. In fact, 
those utterances which are restricted to the child's own 
grammar are of particular interest for a developmental study 
because they provide us with insight concerning the hierarchy 
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of grainmaticality through which the child goes when he is 
acqTiiring competence in a second language* 

Therefore y our revised linguistic model has been designed 
to show as completely as possible the range of intermediate 
structures generated by each of a series of base and trans- 
formation rules necessary to produce actual sentences. We 
shall attempt to point out ai^ possible relationship between 
these hypothetical intennediate strings and the child's 
actual utterancsj? as he develops the ability to produce 
grammatical sentences* This type of grammar , which might be 
called a psycholingulstic grammar or language acquisition 
model, has as ultimate goals the description and the predic- 
tion of the sequence in which certain linguistic structures 
and functions are learned* 

Before presenting our psycholingulstic analysis of the 
children's utterances, we shall give here a general descrip- 
tion of transformational-generative grammar as it relates to 
the competence attributed to adult native speakers of Spanish. 
For more detailed explanations, see Chomsky (1965 ), Stevens 
(1966), Falk (1968), Jacobs and Rosenbaiim (1968), and other 
works listed in our Bibliography* 

The transformational-generative grammar consists of three 
major components: (l) the syntactic component, which con- 

tains all the information needed for the phonological and 
semantic interpretation of a particular sentence; (2) the 
phonological component, which determines the ultlmiate pho- 
netic realization of a sentence generated by the syntactic 
rules; and (3) the semantic component^ which Interprets the 
meaning of the sentence. In the present study, we are con- 
cerned primarily irf.th the syntactic component, which in- 
cludes the base and transformational subcomponents. The 
base consists of: (a) a system of recursive rules that can 

generate an infinite number of a limited vcu^lety of base 
strings; and (b) a lexicon, a kind of ^internalized diction- 
ary' representing a native speaker's intuitive knowledge of 
the idiosyncratic properties of words in his language. The 
transformational sxibcomponent consists of a complex set of 
rules Involving insertions, deletions and other types of 
modifications operating on the base strings to generate 
actual sentences* 

We may thlzdc of a grammar as being made up of two types 
of structures: (l) actual utterances or siurface structures 

that speakers hecu: and prodvice in ordinary spoken communica- 
tion, and (2) grammatical abstractions or deep structures 
which underlie the sis'face structures. The underlying deep 
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structures are a set of categories and relations with the 
Infoirmatlon necessary, beyond the ineanlngs of the Individual 
lexical Items » to Interpret the overall meaning of a sen- 
tence and to understand and produce actual utterances. 

Surface structures nay be derived from deep structures by 
means of transformational xoiles. The distinction between 
deep and siurface structure Is essential to the understanding 
of transformational grammar because It shows the relation- 
ship between structxires which are Intuitively felt and 
Intended to be different, but which may not so appear In the 
s\u*face structure. For example, the sxirface sentence 'Enter- 
taining children can be tiresome' may have different Inter- 
pretations depending on the tinderlylng deep structures. 

Since deep structtires are not empirically observable, we 
must start from the sxirface structure and work backwards to 
hypothesize the deep structure and the Intermediate transfor- 
mations Involved. Using a descriptive linguistic model based 
on the work of Chomsky (1965 )» Jacobs and Rosenbaum (196S), 
Stevens ( 1966 ), and Falk (1968), we have poGil ted nine sen- 
tence rewriting rules for the base sxibcomponent of adult 
Spanish syntax (See Figure 3 ). In Figure 3 and throughout 
the remainder of this report, wo have used the following 
standard symbols t 

B base rule 

S sentence 

S" embedded sentence 

Neg negative 

Pre pre-sentence constituent 

NP noun phrase 

VP verb phrase 

Imp Imperative 

Q interrogative or question 

Aux auxiliary 

Cop copula 

Fred predicate 

Adv adverb 

V verb 

T tense 

PPh prepositional phrase 

Prep preposition 

Det determiner 

Art article 

Dem demonstrative 

Pbss possessive 

LAdj limiting adjective 
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FIGURE 3* Base rei/ritlng rules posited for a description 
of adult Spanish 



B-1 



B-2, 



B-3 



B^ 



B-5 



B-6 



Bi-7 

B-8 



B-9 



S (Pre) (Neg) NPVP 

Pre 



VP 



kux * 



Pred 
Cop ^ Adv 
S‘ 

Verb (S') (NP) 



(Adv) 



Aux — > T (ha- + -do) (est^- + -ndo) (-haber) 

[<Present> ~| 

T — ^ <<Preterite> ^ 

[<Ijiiperfect>J 

Pred ^ 1 

^ \(Adv) Adj (PPh)J 

PPh — > Prep HP 

NP — > (Det) N (S') 




Rule B-1 states that a sentence is rewritten as a sequence 
of the constituents (Pre)^, (feg), NP, and VP, This may be 
represented by the following tree dlagramt 



Thus, a string like 
&Juan no coins un caramelo? 



'John isn't eating a 
candy?' 



would be diagrammed t 
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S 




For purposes of illustration and clarity, our examples show 
tree structures in which words and affixes have been inserted. 
Ordinarily, lexicetl items are not introduced until all the 
base rules have been applied. 

Note that Rule B-1 contains two optional elements : the 

Pre-sentence and the Negative constituents (Falk 1968). The 
reason for separating P?e, which Rule B-2 rewrites as either 
Question or Imperative, from Neg is that negative in?)era- 
tlves occur in Spanish, but not imperative questions or qxies- 
tloned imperatives. 

Rules B-3 thirough B-9 will be discussed in the appropriate 
sections of ttils report. 

In addition to the sentence rewriting rules presented in 
Figure 3, the base sidjcomponent of a transfoxmiational grammar 
contains subcategorizational rules which rewrite major cate- 
gory symbols (N, V, etc.) as 'complex symbols' consisting of 
sets of binary syntactic features. Thus we find within the 
category N, for example, various subclasses which are comme® 
of proper, animate or Inanimate, huxnan or non-human, and so 
on. Since a discussion of these features is not necessary 
to the testing of our hypotheses, we shall mention them only 
briefly. 

The base rules genera. te the deep structure, which is 
operated on by the transformational rules to produce the 
surface structure of a sentence. In the renu^nder of this 
report we shall concentrate on sentence rewriting rules B-1 
through B-9, as well as on certain transfoimKJLtional rxiles 
applicable to our analysis. 

2.23 Toward a psycholingtilstic grammar 

The rules we have posited for the competence of adult 
native speakers of Spanish are, of course, only l^otheti- 
cal. How can we cos$>are these xoQ.es with those used by a 
child in the process of learning Spanish as a second 
language? Aside frcxi the phenomena of carry-over and inter- 
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ference from the native langmge, it is likely that the 
child's rules are not only fewer in nvunber and of less com- 
plexity than the adult's, but also that the child is apply- 
ing his rules in a sequence that is different from that of 
the adult. Furthermore, we would expect the child's earli- 
est utterances to be those which happen to reqiiire the appli- 
cation of the fewest greunmatical rules. The earliest utter- 
ances which are acceptable according to adult grammar would 
correspond roughly to the kernel sentences of earlier trans- 
formational theory; while those utterances generated In 
later stages of learning. Involving rules of greater number 
ax)d complexity, would correspond to what had been called 
transformed sentences. Since we consider both grammati- 
cally acceptable and non-accepiable utterances significant 
in the development of linguistic competence, the child's 
earliest utterances of any kind should correspond more 
closely to the adult speakers' underlying deep structures. 
Later utterances with more complex rules would relate to 
the adults' surface structures. As the child produces 
utterances that become Increasingly complex, he passes 
through various levels of linguistic competence whlcli may 
be described as comprising a hierarchy of gramma ticality. 

Any correspondence between the utterances actually produced 
by children and the hypothetical Intermediates in •» pwely 
descriptive linguistic model would substantiate the exist- 
ence of a psycholingulstlc process in the order of learning 
functions and structures. 

Our intention here is not to present a complete grammati- 
cal description of cooq)etence and performance in the Spanish 
language, for such an '.indertaklng would be far beyond the 
scope of this study. Instead, we shall examine certain syn- 
tactic aspects of scmie of the base constituents and gram- 
matical subsystems, comparing our subjects' performance in 
these areas with the rules for syntactic competence proposed 
by transformational theorists. We shall attempt to relate 
certain base and transformational rules for Spanish with the 
psychological reality of the developmental process of 
language learning as demonstrated in the children's 
recorded utterances* 

In studying the various grammatlceil subsystems, we shall 
first present a set of rules which we consider valid for 
adalt Spanish, and then describe the processes which appear 
to operate in the children's gramnar. We shall deal with 
the noun phrase and verb phrase constituents of the base, 
and then with the iiiq;>eratlve , interrogative and eobeddlng 
transformational subsystems of the grammar for the purpose 
of testing our hypotheses concerning the order of learning 
among our subjects* 
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In order to make an effective comparison of the order of 
learning in our subjects^ we shall describe first how varl- 
oiis elements emerge in the data of our most productive sub-^ 
ject, Michael, and list structures with their significant 
functions and features in chronologically arranged charts at 
the end of each section. Included in our charts will be a 
sunmary of structures observed in the output of the other 
subjects. 

Rather than attempt to describe the development of the 
various subsystems in terms of stages, we shall view it as a 
cok'Cinuous process. The practice of setting up stages 
imp3,ies a fixed level of learning with a beginning and an 
end, whereas the notion of a continuum suggests a graidual 
learning process with new structures appearing as a result 
of a wide diversity of factors, both syntactic and semantic, 
many of which are still not clearly understood. 

NOTES 

^The author was a Fulbright lecturer in Linguistics and 
English as a Foreign Language at the Pacultad de Files ofia y 
Letras, Iftiiversidad do Madrid, from 1964 through 1966* 

2 

Here we follow the convention of enclosing optional 
elements in parentheses. 
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THE NOUN PHRASE 

3,1 Stmctiire of the noun phrase In adult Spanish 

We shall asstune that the deep structure of evexy Spanish 
sentence consists of a noun phrase (NP) and a verb phrase 
(\TP), even though both of these constituents may not appeeur 
In the surface structure* It Is appropriate therefore to 
ansdyze In some detail the process by which these aspects of 
grammar develop In children's learning of Spanish as a 
second language* 

In our treatment of the NP we shall use the phrase struc- 
ture rule format to describe the various components of this 
constituent as they exist In adult Spanish a^ then lndicat«> 
the order In which these components emerge In our data* 

The model for the structtire of the NP in Spanish may be 
written: 

NP — > (Det) N (S') 

According to this rule the NP may consist of a single noun 
(N), or a combination of N with either one or both of the 
elements determiner (Oet) and embedded sentence (S')* 

Det, which could be an article ( rt), a demonstrative (Dem), 
or a possessive (Poss), may be optionally conibined with a 
limiting adjective (LAdj): 




S' could be a noun modifier incltiding a descriptive adjec- 
tive, prepositional phrase, clause, or even a complete sen- 
tence* The NP may be preceded by a preposition or joined 
with other NF's with or without the use of conjunctions* 

In our treatment of the NP In this study we shall consider 
the following elements.: 

N noun 

Art article 

Dem demonstrative 

Poss possessive 
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Adj descriptive adjective 

LAdJ limiting adjective 

Prep preposition 

PPh prepositional plirase 

Adv adverb 

Pro pronominalization 

S' enibeddlng 

We shall demonstrate how each of these components occurs 
in various forms and combinations in the utterbnoes of o\a* 
subjects* Since embedded sentences will be analyzed exten~ 
sively in a later section, they will only be mentioned here 
to demonstrate the developing comf lexity of the NP, 

The NP has the following functions: subject, predicate, 

direct object, indirect object, and object of preposition* 
Although it is difficult at times to determine whether a 
particular NF was intended as a subject, predicate or other 
function, especially in the earliest samplings of Spanish,, 
these functions will be stated where they are unambiguous 
and represent evidence relating to the chronological order 
of the learning of NP elements* 



There is evidence that in many cases several subcategori- 
zational features (See page 20) are learned at one time as 
the child acquires a particular vocabulary Item* In otlier 
instances, only one or two of the features of a noun are 
learned* Since this aspect of language development is sub- 
ject to the particular nouns relating to the referents 
encountered by a cliild, the chronological order of the 
learning of features inherent in nouns would be highly 
variable ax^ unpredictable* In some instances a feature 
such as <human> may be observed specifically in construc- 
tions like: 

£st^ buscando a Francisco* 'He's looking for Francisco*' 

where the human direct object function requires the preposi- 
tion a following the verb* In this discussion we shall 
treat only those features of nouns and determiners that are 
clearly observable in the syntactic sts-octure of the NP, 



3*2 Development of the NP in Mcha^l's Spanish 



3*20L In the first two recordings of Michael's .Spanish, 
the NP appears mostly as an individual noun in utterances 
like: 



Francisco 

plstola 

barco 



'IVancls' (proper name) 
'pistol' 

'boat' 
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which may b© writtan in terms of the foi*mulas 



NP — > N 

3.202, Beginning conq)lexity in NP structui^s is 
Indicated by the insertion of Art, used even in 
front of words he doesn't know in Spanish: 

un [ray] (probably intended for 'a ride'") 

un plntar (probably Intended for: una pintura 'a paintlz^g') 

We also observe the use of Art in short phrases which may well 
have been learned as a single unit such as un momento mo- 
ment', meaning actually 'wait a minute. ' Thus we may expand 
our r^e as follows! 

NP -> Art N 



Aside from the single occurrence of the definite article 
in el oso 'the bear', in the second recording, all other uses 
of the article are indefinite up to the fifth recording. 

Thus, Art may be symbolized as having the feature <Indef>. 
Although the child used the approj^late masculine formf.un. 

In the examples shown above, his learning of the concept of 
gender will reqxilre considerable time, as we shall see later 
In our discussion . 



3 . 203 . ihirlng the early phase in the child's learning of 
Spanish we find utterances which may be interpreted as either 
a NF consisting of a demonstrative (Dem} plus N, or as a 
pivot-type construction similar to those discussed in recent 
native-langriage studies (McNeill 1966, Ingram 1968). 



esto avl6n 
esa plstola 
este por aquf 
este ahf 



•this airplane' 
•that pistol' 
'this here' 
•this there' 



If we assume the child Intended an utterance such as esto 
avl6n for Este avl. ^p es mfo 'This airplane is mine', or for 
Quiero este avl6n 'I want this airplane', then we may inter- 
pret esto. esa . este . and ese as demonstratives and the 
entire utterances as NP's functioning either as suDjects or 
direct objects. 

If, on the other hand, we assiune that a copula (Cop) was 
Intended, we could then Interpret the demonstratives esto. 
esa . and ^ste as pronominal! zed subjects and consequently 
consider these utterances to be plvot-Uke constsructlons* 
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In the latter case, we would make the following interpreta- 



tions : 

esto avl6n (intended for: 
Esto es un avl6n. ) 

^sa pistole (intended fort 
Eso es uru^ pistols.) 

^ste por aqu£ (intended 
for: Este esta por aquf. ) 

^ste ahf (intended for: 

Este es^ ah£. ) 

Francisco, ^sta para tf, 

^sta para ahi (intended 
for: Frtmcisco, ^sta es 

para tf y ^sta la ponemos 
ahf. ) 



^This is an airplane. • 

'That is a pistol. " 

•This is around here. ' 

•Tills Is here. ' 

•Francis, this is for you, and 
this we'll put here.' 



The deep structure of utterances like those cited above may 
be shown as follows t 




which woiOid undergo a series of transformations including 
the insertion of appropriate forms of Cop, figj and the 
article, ya, giving the surface structure Esto es un avl6n 
•This is an airplane. ' This surface structure inay be shown 
by a tree: 



NP 

Pro 



esto 



VP 




As a result of this interpretation of the NP as a prononlnal- 
Ized demonstrative, the NP structure nay be written as follows: 

NP — > Dem (N) 
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3. 204* During this same period we find the utterances: 



whez*e we observe before the N the use of a limiting adjec- 
tive (LAdj), defined as an adjective which relates the noun 
to its environment in terms of order relations, amount or 
quar.tity (Stockwell, Bowen and Martin 1965:88), Since the 
Art before LAdj appears to be voluntarily deletable, we may 
combine these structural features: 

NP — > (Art) LAdj N 

3,205, Also observed at this time is a construction 
involving conjoined NP's: 

los ojos y las manos 'the eyes and the hands'' 

which may be described as: 

NP — > Ai*t N y Art N 

Thus by the end of the fiftli recording, Michael's compe- 
tence to generate NP elements may be stated cumulatively 
with the rule: 



In reference to gender agreement within the NP, there is 
no indication that the child has learned this concept 
because of the indiscriminate use of the articles and una 
in phrases like: 

vma libro (for: un libro) 'a book' 

una tel^fono (for: 'a telephone' 

tel^f ono ) 

The noun function that predomlxiates at this early stage 
is the predicate. The NP is also used as a subject, emerging 
generally in the form of a demonstrative, the N having been 
optionally deleted. 

The Art at this time has the feature <Def> as in: 
los ojos y las manos 'the eyes and the hands' 



dos plstolas 
las dos semanas 



'two pistols' 
'the two weeks' 



NP 
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3.206* Recording nurtber six is notable for the occur- 
rence of several different prepositions* 



cuatro a m£ 
por los cabolloB (for: 
para los caballos) 
de agua (in answer to: 
&un vaso de .*•? 
de Esparia 

en urn ribro (for: en 

un libro) 



•four for me ' 
*'for the horses' 

'of water' 

'from Spain' 

'in a book' 



The use of these propositions may be interpreted as the cre- 
ation of a prepositional phrase: 

* t 

PPh — > Prep NP , 
where : 

Prep — ^ de. 4, por^ e^ 

3.207. The possessive determiner (Poss) is expressed in 
the phrase: 



nd libro 'ny book' 

which may be f emulated: 

NP — > Poss N 



3*208. With this example we may also see a PPh used as a 
modifier of another NP: 



£los sellos de mi libro? 



'the staxqps from my book?* 



Stating these structures together in a sltigle rule, we have: 
NP — > NP PPh 



We also note in this type of NP containing a Prep, the 
function object of preposition (OP)* 



3*209. In recordings 6, 7, and 8 we have the utterances: 



la otra 

la otra pequena 
tlenes mucho, 2eh? 

un grande 



fthe other one' 

'the other small one ' 

'irou have a lot (of money), 
don't you?' 

'a big one' 
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in which an optional deletion rule for the N is being applied* 
The structure of these NP*s may be stated t 

NP — > Art LAdj (N) Adj 



3*210* In previous recordings we had descriptive adjec- 
tives coming before the noiui, as in muv grande.bota for bota 
ntuv grande 'very large boot' and uyia , larga cawa for Fp 
cama grande 'It's a big bed*' In recoidings 8, 9| and 10| we 
find indications of the child's awareness of the concept of 
the adjective placement rule in which descriptive adjectives 
generally follow the nouns they modifyi 



tengo tin riblo espanol 
(for: Tengo un libro 

espanol* ) 

la dibujo grande (fort 
el dibujo grande) 
puerta arriba muy grande 
una mesa grande 



'1 have a Spanish book* * 

'the big drawing'' 

'very big door upstairs' 
•a big table'' 



The rule showing adjective placement may be stated: 



NP’ —> Art N Adj 

We still find, however, some cases of the adje*,tive coming 
before N, vrtiich probably represent influence from the child's 
navive English: ' 

los grandes orojas (fort 'the big ears'' 

las orejas grander) 

la grande papal (for; el 'the large paper' 
papel grande ) 

Howevv^r, it is possible in standard Spanish, depending upon 
the specific meaning intended, to place descriptive adjec- 
tives before the noun. This may be done as the result of a 
transformation* 



3*211* The adjective in Michaol's HP's may also be modi- 
fied by ah adverb* Although we have one exan^le of this 
type of construction earlier, 

xm muy grande bota (fort 'a very big boot' 

una bota mxQr grande) 

it isn't until recording 10 that we find the modified adjec- 
tive coming after the noun, as Int 

puerta arriba muy grande 'very big door upstairs ' 
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The Tise of an adverb such as inuy to modify the adjective 
changes our rule as follows: 

NP — > Art N Adv Adj 

At this point, by the end of the tenth sampling of 
Michael's Spaxiish, we may summarize the cumulative structure 
of the NP with the following rule: 



Although the data does not contain any examples of the NP 
with all of the conponents shown in out rule, we assume that 
the child has the competence to generate this type of struc- 
ture. Later on we do in fact find all these elements used 
in a single NP structure. 

In addition to the prepositions nor, and we now 

have con and para, which may precede the entire NP, 

We observe examples of nouns and pronotms functioning as- 
subject: 

Yo sabes esto cuenta (for: 'I know this story.' 

Yo sS este cuento. ) 

Gina ha roto un castlllo. 'Gina has broken a castle. ' 

Gender agreement is still a problem, although we see 
indications that the child is gaining control over more 
nouns: 

un/tma casa 'a house' 

una/un &bol 'a tree' 

la nino (for: el nino) 'the boy' 



3.212. In recording eleven, we observe utterances in 
which the NP is modified by a relative clause: 

la caballo que tlenes 'the horse that you have' 

(for: el caballo que 

tlenes } 

which may be formulated as: 



NP 




(Adv) 



but: 



iin Castillo 
una bandera 



'a castle' 
'a flag' 
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I 



NP > Art N S ' 



The question of relative classes will be discussed In terns 
of ei^edded sentences, which will be taken up in greater 
detail in Chapter 7 • In the renoinder of our discussion 
on NP's, we shall simply make mention of their occurrence. 

Also in sampling eleven we find the possessive expressed 
in various persons, both singular and plural: 



sus cosas 
a tu casa 
en mi casa 

More prepositions appear in 

Castillo de arena 
un nino de corderos 
a tu casa 
para vino 

At this time more examples 
observed, as in: 

mi:y suave 
muy male 
mas bonlta 

where l^he adverb mas is used : 
of construction. 



'his things ^ 

'to yoxir house' 

'in my house' 

recordings eleven and twelve: 

'sand castle ' 

'a boy who watches sheep' 

'to yomr house' 

'for wine' 

of modified adjectives are 



'very soft' 

'very bad' 

'prettier ' 

or the first time in this type 



At t^e same time there are indications of greater aware- 
ness of the notion of number agreement between nouns and 
their Qualifiers, Some utterances, however, show 
inconsllbtencles : 



se caen'el dragones (fort 
Se caen los dragones, ) 
de es tones ,,, mucho, 
nuchosi (for t pledras 
,,, muchas) 
las pledras esta aquf 
(for : Las pledras 

estw aquf,; 

Estan muertos, 
que no hay dragones 



'The dragons fall down, ' 

'stones ,,, lots of them' 

'The stones are here, ' 

'They're dead, ' 

'that there aren't any dragons' 



3 * 213 , In the twelfth sampling we observe the use of a 
special type of limiting adjective, todo. which can precede 



O 
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the entire NP: 



todo los tiferres (for; 

todos los tlgres) 
tod os los dlbujos 
todo lo fuego (for: 
todo el fuego) 
esta muerto en todas 
las partes 

This construction may be formulated; 

NP — > todo Art N 

3,214* We observe the use of a pronondnalized ladjective 
which may be followed by a PPh, as in: 

un poco de ^ste 'a little of this' 

This structure can be written: 

NP — > Art LAdJ PPh 

More embeddings are found at this point, some in the form 
of infinitives; 

d^jarae scribir (for: 

D^Jame escribir, ) 
no se piiedo pasar (for: 

No se puede pasar, ) 
papa dice es para escribir 
cuando tu vengas (for: 

Papa dice que es para 
escribir cuando tu vengas, ) 

In these constructions, Michael is using infinitives as nouns 
which may or may not bo preceded by prepositions. In addi- 
tion to infinitives following the preposition oara. we have 
nouns and pronouns; 

para vino 'for wine' 

para escuela 'for school' 

para ti 'for you* 

We also find more pronominal! zed forms, as in: 

eso es tuya (for: Esa 'That is yours. '' 

es tuya, ) 

Este es mXo, 'This is mine, ' 



'Let me write, * 

'You can't pass, ' 

'Papa says it's for writing 
whenever you come, * 



'all the tigers' 

'all the drawings ' 

'all the fire' 

'he's dead in all places' 
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In this utterance we may assume the child has optionally 
deleted a noun from a structure such as Esta es ml libro 
'This is my book'i and then with a subsequent morphological 
rule generated the appropriate possessive form, ngo . . 



In sampling thirteen we may observe the flexible use of 
limiting adjectives in the following utterances: 



otra vez 
otro motor 
iDonde esta la otra? 
Tu pintas otro aqu£. 
en otro sitio 



'another time' 

'another motor' 

'Where is the other one?' 

'You paint another one here. ' 
'in another place' 



We may credit the child with not only the competence to apply 
rules for gender and number agreement and for noun deletion, 
but also the ability to preface the entire construction con- 
taining a limiting adjective with a preposition. 



In addition, he can use a preposition in combinations 
with the definite article gi to form al. del , as in: 

al coleglo 'to (the) school' 

se cay^ de la ventana 'she fell from tlie school 

del colegio window ' 

In the following recording, fourteen, the NP shows a pro 
nominalized LAdJ indicating the deletion of a no\in: 

uno de esos 'one of those ' 



Observe in this example that the pronominalization involves 
the deletion of a count noun, whereas the utterance un noco 
de esto inclxides the pronominalization involving the dele- 
tion of a mass noun. 



3.215. In this same sampling we also see more examples 
of an adverb used as a modifier of an adjective following 
the noun, ??s in: 

cosas muy bonitas 'very pretty things' 

In one utterance we find noun modifiers both preceding and 
following the noun simultaneously, as in: 

un grande castillo rauy 'a very high big castle' 

alto (fort un castillo 
grande y raiy alto) 




which may be written t 
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NP — > Art LAdJ N Adv Adj 

During this period we find the indefinite article in the 
plural form used in the partitive sense: 

Jugar con unos ninos 'play with some boys' 



We may also observe at this timei in recordings fourteen, 
fifteen, and sixteen, more examples of embedded sentences: 



un grande pedras qiw caia 
(for: una piedra grande 

que ca^a) 

ves la dibujo que pinto 
(for: Ves el dibujo 

que pinto.) 

en un sitio donde se toma 
Coca Cola 

3.216. Michael also \ises 
as in the utterances: 



a big stone that was falling' 

•You see the drawing I'm making. 

'in a place where you drink 
Coca Cola' 

infinitives followed by nouns. 



iQuieres ver vaqueros? 'Do you waint to see cowboys?' 

Qulero ver vaqueros. ‘I want to see cowboys. ' 



which may be written as follows: 



NP 



S' 



In recordings seventeen throvigh twenty-one MLchanl uses a 
preposition in front of conjoined NP's, such as: 

con tancas y aviones (for: 'with tanks and pianos' 

con tanques y aviones) 

At this time new prepositions are observed: 

hasta ml casa 'as far as my house' 

hasta noche 'until night time' 

hasta el luna (for: hasta 'as far as the moon' 

la luna) 

We find a prepositional phrase which includes a limiting 
adjective: 

por el otro lado 'on the other side ' 

Utterances that include limiting adjectives before the 
prepositional phrases are: 
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nlnguno de los amerlcanos 
millones de rifles 



•none of the Americans' 
'millions of rifles' 



There is also a prepositioneQ. phrase in which we may observe 
the optional deletion of a noun: 



From this point on Ilicliael joins together NP's that 
become more and more complex: 



Further development takes place also in the production of 
NP's containing embedded sentences, A final structure that 
we shall treat in this section on the NP is an especially 
complex utterance found in recording thirty-two: 



came 

Stated in formal terms, we have: 

NP — > LAdj Adv Adj S'’ 

The combined rule representing all the NP structures dis- 
cussed thus far is: 



We shall now summarize the various noun phrase structures 
treated in this section for the purpose of comparing the 
order of learning of Michael's output with that of the other 
siibjects. We may show chronological order by numbering each 
of Michael's noun phrase structures to correspond with the 
paragraphs in our text which discuss these structures. In 
order to make a meaningful comparison of the development of 
the NP constituent among all oiir subjects, we have found it 
advantageous to characterize the structure rules listed in 
our charts as a few basic learning processes. In effect. 



el primero de la clase 



•the first in the class' 



Luis con los indios y yo 



'Luis with the Indians and I 
with the cowboys' 




'Give two to me and two to 
yoiirself , ' 

'the hat and the Indian 
feathers ' 



el sombrero y los plxunos 
de indio 




'I have a car and a truck 
and a horse, ' 



uno muy grande que tenfa *a very big one that had meat' 



(Adv) 

NP (Det) (LAdj) N (PPh) (Adj) (x NP) 

_(S')_ 
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this characterization represents a fxirther degree of abstrac-- 
tion of the structure rules which are, in turn, abstract 
descriptions of actual utterances* Those structures occur- 
ring in the speech samples of the other children but not in 
Michael's are added at the end of the chart in Figure 4* 

In this way we may obtain an overall perspective of the 
learning of noun phrase components among our subjects. 

While the actual number of the recording, indicated in paren- 
theses after each example, is useful in giving us a general 
picture of the development of the noun phrase for each sub- 
ject, it is not as significant as the observed chronologicJil 
order of structures as they emerge in the recorded sampl'ss. 

FIGURE 4* First occxurrences of various NP structures 
in all children 






3*201 Single word 

NP N 

M: caballo (l) 

Ot caballo (l) 
N: perros (l) 

S: puerta (l) 

C: perro (l) 



Creation of NPj 


Det N 


NP 


Art N 




M; 


une caballo 


( 2 ) 


0: 


ur^ caballo 


(1) 


N: 

S: 


un nino (ll 
una torro ID 


C: 


el gato ( 2 ) 





3*203 Creation of NPj; Det N 

NP — > Dem (n) 

M: esto (2) 

0: esta indio (l) 

N: y esto (l) 

S» esta vez (2) 

C: este (4) 
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3.204 Craation of NPj LAdj N 

NP — > (Art) LAdj N 

M: las dos senianas ( 5 ) 

0: 2mas caballos? (l) 

N* pequoKos zorras (l) 

S: nnicho poquito espanol (l) 

C t dos salchichas ( 16 ) 

3.205 Compounding; NP jr NP 
Det N X Det N 

M: los ojos y las manos ( 5 ) 

Oc dos muchachas y dos muchachos (11 ) 

N: un gato y lai perro (l) 

S: la Kina, la Pinta y la Santa Marfa (2) 

C: uno perro y una gato (19) 

3.206 Use of preposition with NP 

PPh — > Prep NP 

M: en un libro (6) 

0: en casa ( 3 ) 

N: con los dos (l) 

S: en la luna (l) 

C: a la escuela (8) 

3.207 Creation of HP; Pbss N 

NP Poss N 

M: mi libro (6) 

Ot mi mam^ (2) 

N: mi bermano (l) 

S& mis zapatos ( 5 ) 

C: mi gato (2) 

3.208 NP plus modifying Pr*h 

NP — > NP PPh 

Mt los sellos de ml libro (6) 

Ot xm beso a su vmvS. ( 5 ) 

N: una casa de coches (4) 

S: una estrella de Russian ( 5 ) 

C: botella de vino (lO) 
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3.209 Use of two elements before N; optional deletion of N' 

NP — > Art LAdJ (N) Adj 

M: la otra pequena 

0 : el otro (7; 

Ns otro roto ( 6 ) 

S: un grande gato poqiiito ( 15 ) 

3.210 Adjective postposition 

NP — ^ Art N Adj 

Ms la dibujo grande (9) 

Os un l^pi?f negro ( 6 ) 

Ns pato feo ( 4 ) 

Ss castlUo moro (I 3 ) 

3*211 Adverb modifying adjective 

NP — > Art N Adv Adj 

Ms puerta arrlba muy grande (10 ) 

Os un plato muy grande (17) 

3.212 Embeddings adjectival 

NP — > Art N S • 

Ms la caballo que tienes (ll) 

Os una gatltos que est^ en la cama (12) 

Ns tma cosa que es azul (9) 

Ss el bajarillo que haces (l 8 ) 

Cs una nlno que come bocadlllo (17) 

3.213 Use of todo 

NP — > todo Art N 

Ms todos los dlbujos (l2) 

Os todo eso cosas (7) 

Ns todo el personas (I 8 ) 

Ss todo el libro (12) 

3.214 Use of partitive mass noun 

NP —> (Art) LAdj PPh 

Ms un poco de ^ste (12) 

Os \jn poquitf asf de arroz ( 4 ) 

Ns Liucho oiB de estos (6) 

Ss uno de este ( 5 ) 
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3.215 Modifiers both before and after N 

NP — > Art LAdj N Adv Adj 

M: un grande castillo raiQr alto (14) 

S: un grande gato poquito (15) 

3.216 Embedding: infinitive plus direct object 

NP — > S' 

Ms Quiero ver vaqueros. (I6) 

0 : No quiero hablar. ( 8 ) 

Ss Quieros ver a pajaros. (l) 

3.217 Compounding postposition adjectives 
NP — > Art N Adj X Adj 

Os las nines listas y buenas (ll) 



3.3 Discussion of the comparative development of the NP 

Since it is difficult to abstract from Figt«*e 4 any sys- 
tematic pattern of learning, we present in Figure 5 a com- 
parison of the observed order of occurrence of noxm phrase 
structiwes in our subjects. Symbols used here are abbrevia- 
tions of those appearing in Figure 4 . Thus, 01 represents 
the structure previously symbolized 3 . 201 . Unfortunately, 
because of wide variations among the children in the pace of 
learning, cross-column con^ar Isons based on the actual 
recording niunber are not very useful. However, Figure 5 
does allow us to see more clearly the order of appearance of 
NP structures for each child, thus enabling us to make cer- 
tain meaningful comparisons in our discussion below. 

The basic processes involved in the development of the NP 
constituent may be siimmarlzed in terms of the number, combi- 
nation, positioning and complexity of its individual 001:530- 
nents. Our treatment here will be essentially syntacMc 
but, where relevant, observations will also be made on 
morpholcgical aspects of the NP. 

The number of different noun phrase structures used by 
each stibject is related to his overall productivity. Thus, 
Michael has sixteen; Opal, sixteen;; Niki, foiirteen; Stan, 
fourteen; and Carl, our least productive child, has only 
nine. The fact that all five children produce the first 
eight structures listed in Figux’s 4 | and three children use 
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FIGURE 5. Comparison of the observed order of occurrence 
of noun phrases 
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the first ten, leads us to hypothesize that all children 
learning a second language acqxiire these particular struc- 
tures early. 

3,31 N\aniber of components in NP 

Judging from the data fo\md in the output of our pilot 
sTobject, as well as that of the four children analyzed in 
our group study, the NP first appears as a single form, 
usually a noim, e.g. caballo. perros . puerta. or a pronomi- 
nallzed form of a demonstrative such as esto, ^sa . At 
approximately the same time or soon afterwards, there appear 
in the recorded samplings of four of the five children, NP's 
created by the combining of two words including a N preceded 
by one of four elements: Dem, Art, Poss, or lAdj, as in 

esta Indio, ml Ubro. la. casA . dos nlna. & mas caballos ? Our 
limited data does not permit i:is in this dlscvission to state 
with certainty that these two-word utterances constitute a 
special stage of second-language learning in the same sense 
that plvot-llke constructions may indicate a stage in 
native-language acquisition. We can assert, nevertheless, 
that there is a resemblance which shotild be investigated in 
subsequent studies. With two of tlm?jsubjects, NP's of three 
or more words occur in the same recordings as the two-word 
constructions. In the other children, NP's with the larger 
number of components occur shortly afterwards. The longer 
NP with the third element added is generally the result of 
combining either the Dem, Art, or Poss with the LAdj and the 
N* The LAdj, which by definition must come before the N, 
may either precede or follow other elements classified u^er 
the symbol Det. Appearing generally first as a numeral, the 
LAdj may also be a word like otro. mas- grande . or pecueno . 
The lexical item todo. which usually precedes the N, appears 
in the data of four out of five children only after the 
occurrence of other pre-noun elements of the NP. Increasing 
\xse of a larger number of the combinatory possibilities of 
the N and Det components is seen in subsequent recordings, 
and may be assumed to be an Indication of developing llngtiis- 
tlc competence. During the development of the struct\u*e 
Det N, we may observe even with the earliest one-word utter- 
ances the concept of pronominal! zatl on which is soon followed 
by the facile deletion of the N* The number of components of 
the NP increases when the learners use adjectives and other 
modifiers with the N, and when one NP is combined with 
another through the process of con^joundlng, e.g. puerta 

mr un gate y un perro. la Nina, la Pinta v 

la Santa Maria. 
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3.32 Combination of components in NP 

An early type of combining components in the NP ia the 
compounding of the NP constituenti which all subjects 
achieve by means of the coordinate conjimction y. This type 
of conjoining may involve either nouns alone: 

tancas y aviones 

or NP's consisting of a N preceded by any of the Det 
elements t 

dos muchachas y dos muchachos 
uno perro y una gata 

At times one or more of the modifying elements in the second 
NP may be deleted 1 as in: 

las otras ninas y niSos. 

Another method of combining NP ooD?)onents relates to the 
use of prepositions, which begins early in all five of our 
subjects. In three eases out of five, the proposition 
appearing first was sa: en un libro. en la lima, en casa . 

By using a preposition before a N or NP, the learner creates 
a PPh which, \d.th further development, becomes embedded as a 
modifier of another NP: botella de vino, , los aello a de mi 

libro, un beso a su aam^. The process of embedding, however, 
generally takes place after the child has learned the con- 
cept of placing certain forms of modification after the norm 
in Spanish. 

3*33 Positioning of components of NP 

Placement of adjectives and other types of modification 
following the N is observed in the data of four out of five 
children only eifter the development of that part of the NP 
involving, the pre«position Det elements and the N. There are 
certain adjectives like grande and peaueno which may either 
precede or follow the N in standard adiilt Spanish, depending 
upon the meaning. However, we have no evidence that our sub- 
jects distinguish between the contrastive uses of preposition 
and postposition adjectives even after they have become aware 
of the general order of N followed by Adj in Spanish. 

3,34 Conqplexity of components of NP 

The development of postposition modifiers in the utter- 
ances of all children indicates a clear pattern of growth 
starting with single adjectives atsd becoming progressively 
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more complex as linguistic competence develops. After sin- 
gle adjectives which modify nouns, we find in this general 
order: adjectives with modifying adverbs, prepositional 

phrases, the compounding of adjectives, and the embedding of 
infinitives and relative clauses (e.g. un eastlllo moro, . tja 
Plato muv grande , tina casa de coches. las ninas liatas. y 
buenas. gidero ver vaoueros. luio muv grande quo tenfa came ). 
The ability to manipiLLate and combine these different types 
of modification indicates an advanced degree of linguistic 
competence. 

3*35 Hypothetical order of learning of NP structures 

In summary, we hypothesize that the order of learning is 
significantly consistent among our five subjects, with 
little difference between our six-year-old children and our 
four-year-old. A general sequence of rules may be outlined 
as follows : 

(1) N 

(2) Det N 

(3) Det (LAdj) (N) 

(4) NP i NP 

(5) PPh 

(6) N Adj 

(7) N PPh 

(8) N Adv Adj 

(9) NS' 



NOTES 

^For features of the Aux see Chapter 4* 
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THE VERB PHRASE 



4,1 Structure of the VP in adult Spanish 



In developing the following linguistic model for the 
Spanish VP, we have been guided mainly by the works of 
Stevens (1966) and Falk (1968), 



VP 



Aux 





Pred 


Cop 


Adv 




-S' 


[y (S' 


) (NP) 



► (Adv) 



According to this rule, every sentence containing a VP in 
Spanish must have a component A\ix followed either by Cop or 
another verb. Even though Aux may not be manifest as a 
separate structure in the actual utterance, there is in the 
deep structure some form of this con 5 )onent. For example, 
although there is no inflection ^ a form like ven 'cone,*’, 
we assume that certain featxires such as <II> can be copied 
onto the. Aux from the suljject NP in the base. Beca\ise this 
element is present in all Spanish sentences i we shall go 
into some of the morphological aspects of Aux in order to 
relate it to Cop and other verbs, and thereby show more 
effectively the development of the VP, Our treatment of 
the VP in this section^ however, will be mainly syntactic, 
and we shall describe the interaction of all conqponents 
■ included in our fonmila 'above as they appear in the Spanish 
utterances of our subjects, , 

HP’s, which have already been discussed in detail in the 
previous chapter, will be mentioned here only in connection 
' with their interrelationship within the VP, The same treat- 
ment will be given to verb foj^ such as imperatives 
(Chapter 5) and infinitives, as well as other types of 
embeddings which will be studied in Chapter 7, 



The elements comprising Aux may be represented as follows* 
Aux — > T (ha- ■*■ ^o) (esta- + -ndo) (-haber) 



where* 
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T — > 



<Pres0nt> 

<Preterite> 

<Imperfect> 



and: 



(1) the optional element (ha- + -do) expresses relevant 
anteriority, indicated <Anteriority>; 

(2) (esta- + -ndo) stands for explicit duration, stated as 
<Duration>j and 

( 3 ) (-haber) represents subsequence when suffixed to the V, 
and will be marked <Siibsequence>. 



Even utterances consisting of only a single form like mira 
'look' or yen 'come' possess the marker T for present tense 
and second person singular* Wo may Illustrate our formula 
with variotis combinations of the present tense form, third 
person singular, and the three optional modifications 
(1, 2, 3). 



Tense 



Optional modifications Examples 



<Pres> + 1 
<Pres> +2 
<Pres> + 3 
<Pres> +1+2 
<ft*es> +1+3 
<Pres> +2+3 
<Pres> + 1+2+3 



ha mlrado 
est^ mirando 
mlrar^ 

ha estado mirando 
habra mirado 
estara mirando 
habra estado mirando 



Thus the three latter elements of relevant anteriority, 
explicit duration aM subsequence serve as optional modifica- 
tions of the obligatory tense marker* Aux therefore may be 
considered an underlying representation bearing a relation 
to the s\n*face structure of even the simplest utterance* 

Our discussion for the remainder of this section will be 
on the development of the VP coii 5 )onents in our most produc- 
tive subject, Michael, which will allow us then to compare 
the order of structures observed in his output with that of 
four other subjects* 

4*2 Development of the VP in Michael's Spanish 



4*201* The earliest verb phrases in Michael's Spanish 
are sipgle imperative forms appearing in the very first 
recording: 
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iMiral ’Lookl ’ 

iVenl 'Cornel ' 

Structurally this early sentence type may be represented as 
a simple verb phrase consisting of the elements: 

VP — > Aux V 

4.202, Along with this structure ruloi we are crediting 
the child with the feature: 

<Imp> 

(The development of imperative constructions will be dis- 
cussed in Chapter 5« ) 

4«203. In recording two the VP is expanded to combine 
single imperative forma with adverbs: 

Ven aqu£. 'Come here, '■ 

Mira asf, 'Look this way* ' 

which may be written as the formula: 

VP — > Aux V Adv 



4*204* We also find at this time an in^jerative form fol- 
lowed by an infinitive which, although lacking the required 
preposition, indicates an expansion of the VP: 

ven pintar (for: Ven a pintar, ) 'Come and paint,' 



This structure represents one of the earliest forms of embed- 
ding, and may be written: 

VP — > Aux V S »’ 



where S' is an infinitive, (S' id.ll be treated in detail in 
Chapter 7, ) 



4,205, In recording three we find copula constructions 
in which the copula form is omitted: 



esto avion (probably intended 'Tliis is an airplane, ' 

for: Esto es un avl6n, ) 



Structurally we may show this type of construction as: 



NP (Aux Cop) HP 




O 




s 
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4*206. Occurring also in the third recording is an example 
of a construction in which the copula form is inserted: 

es un pintar (for: Es una 'It's a painting.' 

pintura. ) 

This laile may be written: 

S — > NP Axix Cop (Prep) NP 

Becatise Michael has not yet differentiated the use of e§, and 
esta before an adverb: 

es ahf (For: Esta ahf. ) 'It's there,' 

we do not credit him with the competence to produce adverbial 
constructions with the appropriate copula. 

4.207. At this point we may give the child credit for 
using the present tense and the third person singular form 
of the verb, both of which we Literpret as features of the 
Aux: 

<Pres> 

<III> (4.208) 

4* 209* Also in recording three we find the first appear- 
ance of verbs other than ingjerative and coptila forms: 

iquieres ahi? (for: iLo 'Do you want (it) here?' 

quieres ah£?) 

which we may formulate: 

VP — ^ Aux V (NP) (Adv)‘ 

4*210. At this point we may also credit the child with 
the.r.feat\are for the second person singular: 

<II> 

In irecordings foiir and five we find more copula construc- 
tions, now with NP structures that are more fully developed: 

Es una flecha. ^ 'It 's an arrow. ' 

es uno scopeta (for: Es una 'It's a rifle.' 

escopsta. ) 

es una tel^fono (for: Es un 'It's a telephone.' 

telef ono. ) 
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Es pap^» 'It's Papa,' 

es Tina ribro (fori Es un libro, ) . Ti's a book,' 

We may con 5 )are these utterances with the type in which the 
Cop is assiuned to be deleted, (See discussion on pivot- 
like constructions in Section 3*203,) 



Pivot-like constructions 

este ahf 
esta para ti 
esa pistola 
esto avi6n 



Constructions with copxila 

es ahf 
Es para tf, 
es uno scopeta 
Es tma flecha. 



We may observe that where a pr onominall zed NP, estOy ^ste, 
^sa, is used as the subject, the Cop is not expressed in the 
utterance. On the other ha^, in those utterances whore the 
Cop is used, we find that the subject does not appear. This 
suggests that the child may be producing these two tj^pes of 
constructions in complementation with each other* when the 
subject NP is pronominalized, the Cop is omitted, as in ^sta 
para ti (for Esta es para ti "This is for you'), and when the 
Cop is expressed, as in Es para t^ 'Ifs for you*', the sub- 
ject is deleted. Stated structurally, if the pronominalized 
no\m phrase subject is expressed in a given string like; 

S — > NP (Aux Cop) NP 

the Cop insertion rule would not apply. The child would 
therefore generate the surface sti*uoture* 



esa pistola 

which may be shown as a tree* 



•that pistol' 




If, on the other hand, the Cop insertion rule does apply, 
then the subject NP wouJ-d be omitted, givijig tis presumably; 
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es pistola (for: Es mm pistola.) 'It's a pistol,' 

Es una flecha, *It's an arrow,'' 

This type of utterance has the surface structiare shown by 
the following tree: 



S 




4»211, In recording four we also find pivot constructions 
in which the pronominalized form is followed by a preposition- 
al phrase, as in; 

^sta para tf (for : Esta es 'This is for you, ' 

pare tf, ) 

^sta para ahf (for; Esta es 'This is for over there, ' 

para ahf, ) 

This may be written as: 

S — > NP (Aux Cop) PPh 

By this time the VP is expanded to include the folloid.ng 
con^onents : 



VP — > Axix 



4»212, In the fourth recording we observe the use of the 
negative element placed before nouns and other structures. 
This leads us to assume that Michael is capable of transform- 
ing an affirmative sentence into a negative one; 

no lobo (probably for: No es 'It isn't a wolf, ' 

un lobo,) 

no diga (for: No lo digas,) 'Don't say (it),' 

In terms of a structtural rule we may wite: 

S — > Neg VP 



Cop 



Free 




Mv_ 




) 





(Adv) 
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4.213. In this recording we also find an example of the 
use of the in^ersonal form hav. as in: 

No hay television. 'There's no television.' 

which may be stated as a special form of V: 



V — > hay 

4.214. In recording five we find the imperative con- 
struction expanded to include a direct object in various 
NP structures: 



diga Oste (for: Olga esto. ) 

Diga 'sombrero'. 

Diga 'tauy grande bota'. 

diga 'papel' entra de aqu£ (for: 
Di 'papel ' dentro de aquf, ) 



'Say this. ' 

•Say "sombrero” (hat). •’ 
'Say "muy grande bota" 
(very big boot). ' 

'Say "papel" (paper) into 
this here. • 



Structurally we have the rule: 
VP — » Aux V NP (Adv) 



In recording six we find: 
Tengo estos. 



'I have these. ' 



This utterance contains a transitive verb and a direct object 
in the form of a pronominalization. To discriminate between 
this type of direct object aixl one involving a Det plus N, we 
formulate oxir rule as follows: 

VP — > Aux V (Pro) 



To the Aux we may assign the features shown in this tree: 



VP 




<Pres> tener 

<I> 

4.215. At this point we may give Michael credit for the 
first occurrence of the person feature: 

<I> 
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4.216. Aiiother indication of lingoiistic development is 
seen in recording six, where we also find the inversion of 
the direct object pronoun to contrast now with the utterance 
Tengo estos above, as in: 

No lo tengo. 'I don’t have it.' 



This may be formulated as a transformation nile: 



Neg 


NPj^ 


Aux + V 


NP^ 


=> Neg 


Pro 


Aux + V 


no 


yo 


tengo 


algo 


No 


lo 


tengo 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


4 


3 



4.217. In the eighth recorded sampling, Michael shows he 
can use a more complex form of Aux, as in; 

Gina ha roto un castillo. 'Gina has broken a castle. ' 

raira has hecho aqu£ (for; Mira 'Look at what you've done 
lo que has hecho aquf. ) here. ' 

These utterances indicate that Aux has acquired "the following 
f eatiure ; 

<Anteriority> 

4.21.8, In the second of these two utterances, we have 
credited Michael with an embedding, even though he does not 
use the relator qiae . (For a discussion of this topic, see 
Chapter 7. ) 

YP — > Aux V S ' 

To represent the present perfect form of the verb in the deep 
structure, we use the present tense plus the modification 
showing relevant anteriority, <Anteriority>, which corresponds 
in the surface structure to the appropriate form of haber 
'to have' plus - do. the suffix added to verbs to form the 
past participle. Thus termlna- plus - do with the necessary 
shift in stress gives us termlnado . which when preceded by 
the form of haber corresponding to the pronoun iji, gives us 
has terminadol Tn generating irregular forms like hecho 
'made' and roto 'broken', we use transformation rules and 
the appropriate selection from the lexicon to derive ha roto 
and has hecho. The deep structure of Aux feis now developed 
in complexity, with the following features accumulated; 
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Aux 

1 

<Imp> 

<II> 

<Pres> 

<III> 

<hay> 

<I> 

<Anteriority> 

4. 219, In the eighth recording we also observe the use of 
the third person plural verb in a complex structxire involving 
both a reflexive pronoun, and an inversion of the subject NP 
to the end of the sentence: 

se entran aquf lobos (for: 'Wolves come in here,* 

Entran aqiu lobos, ) 

Structurally this may be described as follows: 

S — > Aux V Adv NP^ 

4.220, In this utterance the verb is in the third perscm 
plural, which may be written as the feature: 

<VI> 

In recordings eight and nine, with utterances like: 

Son malos, 'They are bad, ' 

Se caen, 'They fall down, * 

Iftchael gives evidence of distinguishing the plural from the 
singular, since he has also uaed acceptably the construc- 
tions : 

Es malo, 'It Is bad, ' 

Se cae, 'He falls down, '' 

4.221, At this time we also find examples of the construc- 
tion Ir a plus the infinitive: 

Vamos a ver, 'Let 's see, ' 

Vamos a plntar, 'Let's paint,' 

Structurally we may write: 

VP — » Aux V Prep S ' 

where S' represents the infinitive as a type of embedding. 
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4.222. With the examples above we now credit Michael 
with the ability to use the first person plural form of the 
verb, which is expressed as the Aux featvire: 

<IV> 

In recording nine we observe the embedding of an infini- 
tive following the verb saber in a negative construction: 

No se escribir. 'I don't know how to 

vrrite, ' 

4.223. In recording nine we also have evidence that 
Michael can now use the copula verb estar plus an adverbial. 
He still has difficitLty, however, with the morphological 
concept of number agreement: 

las espadas esta aquf (for: 'The swords are here. " 

Las espadas est^. aquf. ) 

We may describe the syntactic construction as: 

VP — > Aux Cop Adv 

4.224. In the eleventh recording we have utterances with 
an embedded adverbial clause: 

cuando el toro ven, se cae 
caballo (for: Cuando viene 

el toro, se cae el caballo, ) 
cuando tiS bajas a tu casa, yo 
baja contigo (fort Cuando 
tu bajes a tu casa, bajo 
contigo. ) 

Written as a structural rule, we 

VP > Aux V cunndo S ' 

where cuando may be considered a 
relative clause, 

4.225. We also have the use of the relator aue intro- 
ducing an embedded noxin clause: 

No se que dijo eso, 'I don't knov? what that 

said. ' 

The riile for this construction may now be written: 

VP — > (Neg) Aux V que S' 



'When the bull comes the 
horse falls down, ' 

'Whenever you go dovm- 
stairs to your house. 
I'll go with you. ' 



have: 



relator introducing a 




GO 
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4.226» In addition to the preterite form di-1o in the 
utterance cited above, we have the frecjuent use of another 
preterite, as in: 

Se cayo el dragon. 'The dragon fell down, 

Although we cannot assume at this time that the child has 
the competence to use eG.1 preterite foarms, we may neverthe- 
less credit him with the preterite tense, stated as an Aux 
feat we : 

<Preterite> 

4.227. In recorded sampling eleven we may also observe 
the development of the progressive form: 

cuando esta mirando 'when he is watching' 

Esta llorando, 'He is crying. ' 

We assign to Aux the feature of the progressive form, which 
we write as: 

<Duration> 

4.228. At this time we also find examples of construc- 
tions where the infinitive is preceded by a preposition: 

Es para escribir, 'It's for writing,* 

This rule may be ’rritton: 

VP — > Aux Cop Prep S ' 

4.229. In recording thirteen we find the following 
utterances : 

cuando frames en el colegio otra 'When we were in school 
vez ... (for: Cuando est^amos again ...' 

en el colegio otra vez . . . ) 

Era bonito. 'It was pretty, * 

demonstrating that the imperfect tense is assigned as a 
feature of Aux: 

<Imperfect> 

At this point we may observe that the child now has all 
three tense features: <Pres>, <Preterite>, and <Imperfect>, 
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4* 230. In recording foxirteen we find an example of the 
construction tener oue plus an infinitive: 

tiene que scribir me (for: ‘You have to write to me. ’ 

Tienes que escribirme. ) 

This rule may be written as an embedding: 

VP — > Aux tener aue S' 

4 * 231* Recorded sampling seventeen and those following 
contain many examples of Michael's ability to use the sub- 
junctive form of the verb: 

iQvderes que tire otro? 'Do you want ms to shoot 

another? ' 

We shall simply account for the use of the subjunctive as a 
featiire of Aux: 

<Subjunctlve> 

4.232, Also in the seventeenth recording is the impersonal 
vise of hacer : 

Hace calor, 'It's warm.' 

Structurally we may describe this use of hacer. found orily 
in the third person singular, as a special form of V: 

V — > hace 

4 * 233 * Recording eighteen contains an example of a com- 
plex imperative construction in which the plural direct 
object pronoun los now contrasts with all singular forms 
used previously: 

D^jalos donde estaban, 'Leave them where they 

were, ' 

In this example we would like to point out the embedding of 
a relative clause Introduced by donde. which may be formu- 
lated as: 

VP — > Aux V Pro donde S' 

4,234, In recording twenty-two we have utterances where 
both direct and Indirect object pronouns are used: 

Unos nines me lo rompieron, 'Some boys broke it on me, ' 
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que me lo van a quitar* that they're going to 

take it away from me# * 

Structiorally we may describe this type of utterance as 
follows : 



VP — > PrOj^ ^ 

Also in recording twenty-two the past progressive construc- 
tion can be seen with the use of the imperfect tense plus the 
progressive form of the verb (esta- ^ - ndo ). as in the fol- 
lowing utterances: 



Cuando estabamos subiendo las 
escaleras ••• 

No estabas buscando 4ste. 



'When we were climbing the 
stairs • • • ' 

'You weren't looking for 
this. » 



This development may be stated in terms of a combination of 
features in the Aux: 



<Imperfect> 

<Duration> 



4«235. In recordings twenty-eight through thirty we 
obseirve the first use of the future tense, expressing both 
probability, as in: 



sera un amigo de los (for: 
Sera un amigo de ellos. ) 

and siAjsequence, as in: 

Te lo ensenare. 

Aquf lo pondri. 

Yo te lo explicare. 



'He must be a friend of 
theirs a ' 



'I 'll show it to you, • 
'I'll put it here, 

'1*11 explain it to you,' 



Structurally we may describe the future tense as a combina- 
tion of the feature <Pres>, which we have already mentioned » 
and the new feature used in this utterance: 



<Subsequence> 

In recording thirty-eight, linguistic development is 
shown by the child's ability to distinguish between affirma- 
tive and negative commands: 



Hazlo, 

no hagas (for: No lo hagas, ) 



•Do it, ' 

'Don't do it,. ' 
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At this time we also find an example of the imperfect 
subjunctive : 

si lo tuviera aqui, ponfa (fori 'If I had it here, I 
Si lo tuviera aqu£, lo pondrfa. ) would place it, " 

It is questionable, however, whether or not to attribute 
this feature to the child's competence at this time, since 
he gives evidence of still not being able to control the 
past subj;inctive. In the following example he xises the 
imperfect tense instead 5 

Y despu^s no querfa que 'And afterwards he 

bajaba (for: ... bajara), didn't want me to go 

downstairs. ' 

In recordings forty through forty-nine, the last samplings 
token of Michael's learning of Spanish, we find no new struc- 
tures, but rather different person-number forms of verbs and 
tenses already used. This indicates greater control of con- 
cepts which had first appeared earlier. There is vacillation 
in the use of the subjunctive in constructions with antes aue 
and cuando t 

el va a venir cuando nos vamos a 
casa (for: El va a venir 

cxiando nos vayamos a casa. ) 
pero antes que me voy en la 
guerra ... (for: Pero antes 

que me vaya a la guerra . . . ) 
cuando sea mayor ... 

There are more occurrences of the 
time in place of the conditional, 

ime podfa dar vai caramelo? 

(for: Me podrfa dar un 

caramelo? ) 

Here we may ask whether podfa or nodrxa constitutes accept- 
able speech on the part of the child, since many native 
speakers of standard Spanish substitute the imperfect form 
for the conditional. We must rule out any phonological 
error, since Michael is past the stage where the medial 
cluster /-dr-/ causes any difficulty. In any event, we do 
not credit the child with the competence to use the condi- 
tional, which woxLld involve a combination of the Aux fea- 
tures <Imperfect> and <Subsequence>, 



'He's going to come when- 
ever we go home, ' 

'But before I go to war ... 



'When I am older . , . ' 

inqjerfect tense, used this 
as in polite requests: 

'Could you give me a piece 
of candy?'’ 
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At this point we shall summarize the various verb fea- 
t. ;es discussed in this presentation, and by assigning a 
symbol to each structure as found in I*Iichael's output, we 
may then compare the oi’der of learning of similar structvires 
in our other subjects. As with the NP*s, we present a brief 
characterization of each VP structure, the rule, and exam- 
ples from each of the children who produced utterances of 
this type. 

FIGURE 6. First occurrences of various VP structixres 
in all children 



4. 201 Single word 



VP 


— > Aux V 


Ms 




(1) 


Oi 


IMlra. 


(1) 


N: 


I Mira. 


(3) 


S: 


lMii»al 


(1) 


Ci 


IMiral 


(4) 



4. 202 Imperative 
<Imp> 

M: IMLral (l) 

0: iMLral (l) 

N: iMirat (3) 

S: iMiral (l) 

C: IMiral (4) 

4.203 Two-word VP, V plus Adv 

VP — > Aux V Adv 

Mi Ven aquf. (2) 

0: Mira aqua, (l) 

N: Mira ... ahora. (3) 

C: Un avion es asf. (ll) 

4.204 Verb plus infinitive 

VP — » Aux V S ' 

Mi Ven pintar. (2) 

Oi ellas sabe estvidiar mucho (?) 
Ns yo no sabe leer (4) 

Cs yo no quiere comer (19) 
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FIGURE 6 — Continued 

4.205 Pivot-like construction 

S — > NP (Aux Cop) NF 

M: esto avion (3) 

0: esta xana nina y una hino (4) 

S: esto tanque aniericano (?) 

C: eso no indio (7) 

4. 206 Copula construction 

S — > (NP) Au3c Cop (Prep) NP 

M: es un pintar (3) 

0: es caballo (l) 

N: es una chiquitita (4) 

S; ies en ingles? (l) 

C: esto es xma pez (12) 

4.207 Present tense 
<Prss> 

M: es un pintar (3) 

0: es caballo (l) 

N: iNo qxiieres xmo (2) 

Sj no sabes piloto (l) 

C: no ... es (4) 

4.208 Third person singxxlar 
<III> 

M: es xm pintar (3) 

0: es caballo (l) 

N: Marcos es mi hormano, (l) 

S: ^es en Ingles? (l) 

C: no ... es (4) 

4.209 Use of verb other than imperative or copxxla 

VP — » Aux V (NP) (Adv) 

M: iqxiieres ahf? (3) 

0: iQxiieres ^sta? (l) 

N: <,No qxiieres xjno mas? (2) * 

S: no sabes piloto (l) 

C: yo quiero (4) 
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FIGURE 6 -*-Continuad 

4.210 Second person singular 
<II> 

M: iquieres ah£v (3) 

0: iQuieros ^sta? (l) 

N; £No qu-ieres uno mas? ( 2 ) 

S; TiS eres un moro, (I 4 ) 

4.211 Implied copula plus Adv (PPh) 

S NP (Aux Cop) PPh 

M; ^sta para ti. (4) 

0; ^sta en casa (4) 

N; esta madre aqux (4) 

4.212 Negative VP construction 

S — ^ Neg VP 

M; no diga (4) 

Nj no llores ( 12 ) 

4.213 Use of impersonal 
V — > hqy 

M; No hay television. (4) 

0; Hay nadie, (ll) 

N; yo sabe que hay (4) 

4.214 Imperative with NP direct object plus adverbial 

VP — > Aux V NP (Adv) 

M; diga 'papel' entra de aqux (5) 

S; Mira mis zapatos aqu£, (5) 

4.215 First person singular 

<I> 

M: Tango estos. (6) 

0; No tengo medecino. (2) 

N: No b 4 , (1) 

S: hago aquf ( 4 ) 

C: yo quiero (4) 
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FIGURE 6— Continued 

4.216 Use of direct object pronoun, with inversion 

(Neg) (NP-j_) Aux V NPg (Neg) Pro Aux V 

M: No lo tengo, (6) 

0; No lo entiendo, (6) 



4.217 Present perfect; relevant anteriority 
<Anteriority> 

Ml mira has hecho aquf (8) 

0; que yo he dicho que no (ll) 

N; yo ha hecho esto (8) 

4.218 Embedding of noun clause without the appropriate 
relator 

VP — > Aux V S ' 

M; mira has hecho aqui (8) 

4.219 Inversion of suljject and verb 

S — > Aux V Adv NPj^ 

M; Se entran aquf lobos. (8) 

0; Yo me voy porque esta ml mama. (l3) 

Si iQue es esto que hace tu zapato? (ll) 

4.220 Third person plural 
<VI> 

M; Se entran aquf lobos. (8) 

0i Est^ echandlo agua. (12) 

N: Ahora no tieinen la pelota. (3) 

S: ^D6nde est&i mis zapatos? (5) 

C; Yo no si quo hacen. (13) 

4.221 Use of preposition plus infinitive 
VP — > Aux V Prep S ' 

M: Vamos a pintar. (8) 

0} la nlnas y nines vas a tocar guitarra (7) 

N; yo vas a escribir ( 5 ) 

Ss Vamos a cor tar una torre. ( 5 ) 
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FIGURE 6~Continued 

4.222 First person plural 
<IV> 

M: Vamos a plntar. (8) 

0: jugamos colegio, colegio (13) 

S: vamos (5) 

4.223 Copula estar pltis adverb 

VP — > Aux Cop Adv 

M: las espadas est^ aquf (9) 

0: Esta en casa. (4) 

N: No est^ asf. (6) 

S: £st4 aquf. (12) 

4.224 Embedding with cuando 
VP — > Aux V GUfljdo 3 ' 

Ms cuando el toro ven, se cae caballo (ll) 
Ot cuando las ninas ensucian el suelo (lO) 
Ns cuando cayo en la agua (5) 

4.225 Embedding vising quo 

VP — > (Neg ) Aux V Que S ' 

Ms no s4 que dijo eso (ll) 

Os no entiendo que no se lo digo (ll) 

Nt yo sabe que es (2) 

Ss iQuI es esto que haee tu zapato? (ll) 

C: Yo no aS quo hace. (17) 

4. 226 Preterite tense 
<Preterite> 

Ms Se cayu el dragon, (ll) 

0$ no le sirvi6 de nada ( 15 ) 

Ns cuando cayS en la agua (5) 

4.227 Present progressive; dviration 
<Duration> 

Mt Est^ llorando, (ll) 
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FIGURE 6— -Continued 

0: Me estan esporando. (8) 

N: cuando el profesor es hasendo uno, dos (5) 

S: la silla del otro avion esta cayeno (17) 

4.228 Embedding preceded by preposition 
VP — ^ Ainc Cop Prep S ' 

Mi Es para escribir. (ll) 

4. 229 Imperfect tense 

<Imperfect> 

M; Era bonito. (13) 

0; Yo asi lo hacfa* (6) 

Ni cuando yo estaba dumiiendo (I6) 

4.230 Use of tener aue plus infinitive 

VP — > Aid: tener aue S ' 

M: tiene que scribir me (I4) 

0: es que tengo que hacer (19) 

4. 231 Subjunctive 
<Subjunctive> 

M: iQuieres que tire otro? (l7) 

0i cuando yo haga asi (I6) 

Ni yo quiero es que sean las siete y aiedia (12) 

4. 232 Inq>ersonal hace 
V -» hace 

Mi Hace calor. (l7) 

4.233 Embedding using donde 

VP — > Aux V Pro donde S ' 

Mi D^jalos donde estaban. (l8) 

Oi los otros senoros vas a donde quiere (8) 

Ni td no sabes donde vas (I3) 
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FIGURE 6— Continued 

4.234 Use of both direct and indirect object pronouns 

VP — > Pro^ Pro^ Aux V 

M; Unos ninos me lo rorapieron. (22) 

0: no entiendo que no se lo digo (ll) 

4*235 Futijre tense j subsequence 
<Sub 3 equonce> 

Te lo ensenare. (23) 

0: yo vendrjC a cosas para poner vestidos (13) 

S: yo abrare la ventana (17) 

4,236 Second person plural 

<V> 

Ot si sols malai qul tamos los caramelos (22) 



4,3 Discussion of the comparative development of the VP 

In Figure 7 we present a comparison of the observed order 
of occurrence of verb phrase structures in our children. The 
symbols used in this chart are abbreviations of those used 
in Figure 6, and also relate to the paragraph numbers in this 
chapter which discuss the stiructures in question, ThuS| 01 
in Figure 7 represents the structure symbolized 4*201 in 
Figure 6, 

As in the comparison of NP development in all our sub- 
jects, we will analyze the learning of the VP in terms of 
the number, combination, and complexity of its components. 
Verb phrase construction will be considered essentially from 
a syntactic point of view, but we shall also indicate such 
morphological features as person-number markers and tense 
inflections, to show in greater detail how a child's usage 
becomes more complex. In addition, we shall point out as 
indices of linguistic maturation specific phenomena such as 
the tise of the copula, embedding of infinitives and claixses, 
the manipulation of pronouns, and the subjunctive. Finally, 
at the close of our discussion, we shall present a l^otheti- 
cal sequencing of structures and features which may be sug- 
gested as a basis for our model of second-language learning. 
Such a hypothetical model, of course, is only tentative and 
sxibject to modification upon the analysis of more data. 
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FIGURE 7. Comparison of the observed order of occurrence 
of verb phrases 
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FIGURE 7““Cont.inued 
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4.31 


Nxunber of components 


in VP 


As 


with the NP, there is 


a high correlation betwecjn the 



number of VP structures and the overa].l productivity of the 
child. Analysis of the utterances of all our subjects indi- 
cates triat the earliest verb phrases are single verb forms, 
generally imperatives such as tnira . yen, toroa . These impera- 
tives then develop into two- and three-XTord constructions 
containing adverbs, NP direct objects, and in one child, an 
infinitives yen aauf. mira ahora . dica ^ste . yen pintay, 
dame todos. The imperative construction is 

extended by the addition of the negative element early in 
the data of some of the children, but the morphological end- 
ings arc Inappropriate. (For a more detailed treatment of 
imperatives, see Chapter 5» ) 

In addition to imperative forms, the early plvot-llke 
utterances of tvro and three words also contain the xindiffer- 
entlated copula form gg. followed by NP*s, adjectivals, and 
adverbs; gg^sflbglio, gp. un pj-ptaai, aS-Paygii, es_ aauf, 
es ahi . Three of the five children are using gg. inhere estj[ 
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is needed, aiid it isn't until several recordings later that 
the distinction is made between the two cop\ila forms. This 
suggests that as. is adopted as an all-pxirpose form during 
the period before the es/esta distinction is fully learned. 
As we shall see in our discussion on morphological aspects 
of the VP, person inflections other than the third singular 
forms of the copula are used somewhat later. Some of the 
children produce copula constructions omitting the NP sub- 
ject, while at the same time they also produce pivot-like 
utterances where the subject is included but the copula is 
omitted. 

It is difficult to determine a clear seqiience in the 
learning of these structures; the data of two children 
suggests that the pivot is used first, then the copula. 

In the other three subjects ' data, however, utterances 
show the co-existence of both types of constructions. 

One possible interpretation of the co-cxistence of copula 
\ise and pivot use during the early stages is some type of 
complementary distribution. (For more discussion on this 
topic, see Chapter 3. ) 

Occurrences of non-imperative constructions containing 
verbs other than the copula are observed in the data of all 
children by the fourth recorded sampling: ^ guieres ahf V. 

VO sabe . no se . vamos a cortar . vo ouiero . As in the case 
of the imperative and the copula, other verbs are used in 
constructions involving the same niunber of VP components 
including NP, adjectival and adverbial complements. 

A fvarther addition made to the VP structure from the very 
beginning is the negative element: no lobo. no se, no hav 

television. These negatives are found in the utterances of 
all children and apparently cause little difficulty, at 
least from a syntactic point of view. In one instance word 
order constitutes a problem when a child produces es no im 
nerro . This may be interpreted as interference from English 
or a possible intermediate construction, 

4,32 Combination of components of VP 

Our discussion of the combinatory possibilities of VP 
elements Includes also a brief comment on positioning. The 
element varied most in the utterances of the children is the 
adverb, which, as in the case of adult Spanish, may be found 
in any position and in combination with any manber of other 
VP components^ even in constructions of only one or two other 
words: Ven aouf. Ahora no hay television . agj^_flh£, ^ 

entron aoui lobos. 
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Variations in the conbining of* VP components may be seen 
in the use of pronouns, especially those used as direct and 
indirect objects. The positioning of direct object pronoims 
before the verb is observed in the data of two subjects! 
N oJLo^tengo 'I don't have if, Yto asx lo hae^a 'I did it 
this way', No lo entiendo 'I don't understand it', all exam- 
ples occurring before the ninth reconiing. The pronoun used 
in most cases is lSL» Other cliildren produce utterances in 
which the pronouns are attached to imperative foi*niB, At 
first we find constructions like D^ialo 'Leave it'', D&nelo 
'Give it to roe' with no person-number agreement between the 
pronoun and its antecedent. This suggests that these early 
constructions, although containing one and sometimes two 
pronouns, are learned as a conqplete unit. Later on, when we 
find examples with variations in number and gender, we may 
attribute to the learner an awareness of the function of the 
pronoun: D^.lala 'Leave it', D^ialos donde estabtm 'Leave 

them where they were, ' Combinations of both direct and 
indirect object pronouns are foxmd very late in the data of 
three of the children, in two not at all. Utterances Unos 
nlnos me. lo romnieron 'Sbme boys broke it on me' and No s^ 
lo dlgo 'I don't tell it to him' indicate an advanced degree 
of linguistic con 5 >etenc 6 , and are accompanied by inconsis- 
tency even in the final recorded samplings of om: study. 

A great deal of vacillation is also seen in the use of 
reflexive pronouns: El caballo se cav^ 'The horse fell 

down', but un coche se mats (intended for: Ifa coche la 

mata 'A cor kills her'). 

4. 33 Conqjlexity of components in VP 

Complexity of the VP may be observed in the embellishment 
of the modifiers and complements relating to Cop or V, and by 
such morphological aspects as person-number and tense markers. 
Conqplements of V appear in their sinqjlest form as individual 
noiins or adverbs, then as phrases, and later as infinitives 
and complete relative clauses embedded within the VP, This 
seqxwnce of structxires appears to be generally true in the 
data of all our subjects. The direct object component also 
becomes more complex with each recorded sampling, as observed 
in our discussion on NP in Chapter 3* The embedding of Infin- 
itives ajid clauses, which is a significant index of developing 
linguistic competence, will be treated more extensively in 
Chapter 7. 

Increasing complexity of the Aux constituent may be 
observed in the development of morphological aspects such as 
tense and person-number. The order of appearance of the 
various tenses in the data of each of our subjects is shown 
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in Figure 8, The following tense abbreviations are used: 



Pres 

iC-A 

Pres Perf 
Pret 

Pres Prog 
In^jerf 
Pres Subj 
Past Subj 



Present 

Periphrastic future 
Present perfect 
Preterite 

Present progressive 
Imperfect 

Present subjunctive 
Past subjunctive 



Where two or more constructions appear in the same recording, 
they are listed as having the same order of occxirrencej e.g, 
Michael's first use of the periphrastic future and the pres- 
ent perfect tenses come in recording eight, so both are 
listed as being second in order of tense occurrence for this 
subject, 

FIGURE 8, Order of appearance of tenses 



Order 


Michael 


Opal 


Niki 


Stan 


Carl 
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Pres 


Pres 


Pres 


Pres 


Pres 


2nd 


Pres Ferf 


Imperf 
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Pres Prog 
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3ixJ 


Pret 

Pres Prog 




Pres Perf 


Pres Prog 
Future 




4th 


Imperf 


Pres Prog 


Pros Subj 






5th 


Pres Subj 


Pres Perf 


Inojerf 






6th 


Futiare 


Future 








7th 


Past Subj 


Pret 








8th 




Pres Subj 









The earliest verb forms following or occurring along with 
the inoperative are in the present indicative tense, first 
appearing with the copula, then with other verbs: 

es eaballo (for: Es un caballo.) 'It's a horse.' 

esto es una pez (for: Esto es 'This is a fish,' 

m pez.) 
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iQuleresj ^sta? 
iNo qnleres uno 
no sabes piloto 
•piloto •, ) 



m^s? 

(for: No 



'Do you want this one?' 
•Don't you want one more?' 
•I don't know (the word) 
"piloto". ' 



The present indicative is the only tense xised by Carl, 
our least productive subject. In the other children, the 
periphrastic future (ir a plus infinitive) appears soon 
after the present, occurring second in three of the subjects 
€uad third in another. The present progressive (second in 
one subject, third in two subjects, and fourth in another) 
and the present perfect (second in one child, third in 
another, and fifth in another) seem to occur fairly early, 

Tlie imperfect and preterite tenses vary widely in order of 
occturence. One of the last tenses to appear is the future, 
wMch we find in only three of the children, (The concept 
of future action has, of course, been expressed earlier by 
use of the construction ir a plus infinitive, ) In the case 
of the conditional tense, we do not observe acceptable 
usages at all, except in one instance late in Michael's 
output when he says: 

me gusta serfa Siq)erman^(for: 'I would like to be 

Me gustar^a ser Superman. ) Superman. ' 

The early occurrence of the present, present progressive, 
periphrastic future, and present perfect tenses leads us to 
hypothesize that the child learns first those tenses which 
are most directly related to the primary tense modification 
<Pres>, along with the secondary modifications <Anteriority> 
and <Duration>. The secondary modification <Subsequence>, 
which combines with the present and innerfect tenses to pro- 
duce the forms we call future and conditional, is lata to 
appear. Combinations of <Anteriority> and <Diaration> with 
<Imperfect> and <Preterite>, which would produce forms like 
habXa hablado 'lie had spoken', habfa estado hablando 'he had 
been speaking', etc., do not occur at all in our data. It 
seems significant that of the primary Aux modifications, 
<Pres>, <Imperfect> and <Preterite> always occur first alone, 
and only later are combined with the secondary modifications# 

The subjunctive appears in the data of two children, but 
only very late} and lUchael, whose sen^ling over a two-year 
period was more than twice that of the other children, is the 
only child showing an awareness of the past subjunctive. We 
have reservations, nonetheless, about crediting him with the 
ability to produce this ccmiplex morphological inflection. 

Figure 9 shows the order of appearance for each child of 
the feature person-number. The numerals I, II, and III repre- 
sent the singular forms of first, second aM third persons 
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respectively; IV, V, and VI represent the pl\iral forms of 
these persons. 

FIGURE 9. Sequence of person-nupiber markers 
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III 


II, III 
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VI 
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In all the chlldiren's data we observe the singular forms 
occurring first, with VI as the first plural form to appear. 
In three of the five subjects IV follows VI, while the other 
subjects Included In this ccm^arison did not show evidence 
of learning IV at all. In only (me of the five subjects do 
we find the use of person V, the second person plural cor- 
responding to the pronoun vosotroa and to verb forms such as 
mirais and tennis. 

Since all the s\ibjects show III occxrrrlng earliest, we 
may suggest that this form comes first and Is the (me on 
which others may be built. A child learns III easily, as in 
pjpta or disnara . resenibling the imperative, a form 
that Is consistently e^denced early by all ow subjects. 

The II appears with the addltl(m of a final /-s/ as in TjJ 
pintas un avi&a 'You paint an airplane ' or la caballo gue 
tienea 'the horse that you have'. Person I, as in vo dia- 
naro 'I shoot' or vo pinto 'I paint', may at first alter- 
nate with the inappropriate inflection /-a/ as in vo olnta 
un avl&i . With the verb ^sX^fiXl* Michael shows the sequence 
tlene, tlenes. and then tleno which is later replaced by 
the standard form tengo. Person VI, the third person 
plural, next appears when the child singly adds ths final 
/-n/ as in verbs like tlenen. est^ and conen . Person IV, 
corresponding to nosotros, in forms like podemos. tenemos 
and « appears late in ovr data. And finally, as 

mentioned above, V, corresponding to vosotros . is apparently 
learned last of all. 
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In analyzing the development of the VP constituent In our 
subjects y we cannot Ignore the question relating to all stud- 
ies on language acquisition: When can we assume that the 

child has learned a particular structure? From a purely 
descriptive point of view, we may easily determine that the 
surface sentence Es mi amigo 'He's my friend' is derived by 
deleting the subject found in the deep structure. From the 
developmental point of view, however, we cannot be sure 
whether the child is already applying the rule for an optional 
subject deletion, or whether ho omits the subject pronoun 
simply because he has not yet learned it. He may very well 
be able to put together only two of the constituents of this 
sentence at first: the copula sfi, the predicate noun 

phrase mi yn. Then later on he may be able to add the 
subject noun phrase as a third element to generate El_gg_j4. 
amigo . If this last hypothesis is proved to be correct, it 
would have serious ia?)lications for our psycholinguistio 
grammar. 

It is clear that the learning of a partlc\d.ar structwe 
doesn’t Just happen abruptly, but takes place over a period 
of time. In one particular example, Michael reaches a point 
when he expresses awareness of a specific grammatical 
concept: 

Yo pinta ... yo pinto ... 'I paint ... I paint ... 

pinto un avi&i. I paint an airplane. 

Here he searches for the appropriate verb inflection, and 
finally succeeds in applying the rule satisfactorily. Only 
minutes later, however, in the same recording and in subse- 
quent recordiiags, the child again produces: 

yo pinta im avi^n 

with the inappropriate verb ending. 

One possible approach to the question of when a particular 
grammatical structure is actually learned is to apply a meas- 
ure of frequency. Of the total output of a child's utter- 
ances containing a certain type of construction, a slgnifi- 
C6int percentage of acceptable constructions would indicate 
that the learner has this particular grammatical concept 
under control. This type of analysis, however, would be 
more appropriate with the aid of an electronic computer. 

There appear to be no new VP strxictures leanied after the 
future tense, the combination of direct and indirect object 
pronouns, person <V>. Further linguistic development is 
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indicated, however, by various combinations of structures 
already used. 

4,34 Hypothetical order of learning of VP structures 



As in the case of noun phrases, we have indications that 
there is a basic similarity in the process by which our six- 
year-olds, as well as oxir four-year-old, learn the structures 
of the verb phrase. We postulate a sequence for the learning 
of structures as follows: 



(1) 


V 


<Imp> 


(2) 


V 


<Inq)> 


(3) 




(4) 


V 


(NP) 


(5) 


V 


(S') 


N 


0 


T E S 



^It is interesting that, although Michael uses the cor- 
rect morphological inflection for the conditional (as a 
combination of the features <Iinperfect> and <Subsequence> ) , 
he attaches it to the embedded infinitive ser rather than to 
the verb gustar in the main sentence, 

^Predicate may signify either NP or an adjectival includ- 
ing a single adjective or a prepositional phrase. 



CHAPTER 



5 



THE IMPERATHE 

5.1 Structure of the Inp in adult Spanish 

In order to demonstrate how an imperative utterance is 
generated as a surface structure, the lucrative (Ioq>) will 
be considered an optional constituent which appears as the 
Pre element in the base (See Section 2.22). Like the ques- 
tion (Q.) and the negative (Neg) constituents, the imperative 
may be selected optionally by the speaker, as shown in the 
following treei 



iweg; wi' yTP 

This base structure may also be represented by the rule: 
S (Pre) (Neg) NP VP 



With this interpretation of the base- we may account {gr sur- 
face sentences that are either declarative. Interrogative, 
or lucrative, each with an optional negative con^>onent. 
Selection of the constituent Isq;> to generate an inqperative 
utterance such as iTnmn *Drink the chocolate.' ' 

Involves the following procedures starting with the deep 
structure: 



S 




where: 





' <Pro 3 > tomar el chocolate 
<II> 
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We then apply a series of transformations by which we: 

(1) move Imp to Aux where it becomes the feature <Imp> 
replacing the tense feature <Pres>; and 

(2) delete person feattires in the NP to give an inter- 
mediate structure like: 



S 




NP VP 




Siibsoquent transformations at the morphological level incor- 
porate the features of Aux into V and generate the surface 
structure: t Toma el chocolate .' In the case of an utterance 

like No hables 'Don't talk', the combination of the two con- 
stituents Neg and Imp, optionally selected from the base, 
triggers the treins formations necessary to generate the actual 
utterance, 

5,2 Development of In^ in Michael's Spanish 

5,201. The earliest imperatives in Michael's data are 
single word utterances appearing in the very first sampling: 

I Mira! 'Look," 

iVenl 'Come,' * 

This type of construction, representing a con^jlete sentence 
for the child, may be wit ten: 

S — > Aux V 

In terms of adult grammar, Aux would have the features 
<In^> and <II>, as a result of several transfonnations such 
as those just described. However, we cannot yet credit 
Michael vith the con^tence to perform these transformations, 
since there is no evidence of his being able to mEuiipulate 
any of the kvx features, or to delete the NP from the deep 
structure when he has not yet used a NP in this context. 

While the imperative sentence Mira has a surface structure 
resembling that of an adult's, we assume the deep structure 
of Michael's utterance at this time to be: 
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VP 




<Imp> mlrar 
<II> 

where Imp Is used as an attention getter. 

5.202, In recording two wo can observe expansions of the 
imperative construction where Michael now includes adverbs: 

Mira aoujC. 'Look over hero. ' 

Ven aca. 'Come here, ' 

MLra as£. 'Look this way. ' 

Our rule for Michael's competence to generate imperativoa 
may now bo written: 

S — > Aux V Adv 

where the adverbs aaui and possess the feature : 
<Location> 

and the adverb asf has the feature: 

<Manner> 

At this time we may give the child credit for optionally 
deleting the NP, since we now have evidence that ho can gen- 
erate Imperative sentences either with or without it: 

Francisco, mira. 'Francisco, look. ' 

Ven, Francisco. 'Gome here, Francisco. ' 

Alternation of the use of the NP subject with subject-less 
utterances allows us to assume that Michael is aware of 
another constituent, the NP (See Chapter 3). 

On the other hand, in the utterance D^lalo 'Leave it 
alone', we do not consider the child capable of using the 
adult rule for pronomlnalisatlon since we do not yet have 
exan^les of his using along with a NP direct object or 
the pronondnallzed with another verb. Instead we shall 
assume that d^lalo was learned as a single co^)oslte form in 
his lexicon. 
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5.203. In recording two we also find the imperative con- 
struction expanded to include an infinitive after the verb: 

ven pintar (for: Yen a pintar. ) 'Cone on and paint.' 

Although Michael omitted the necessary preposition, we may 
formalize this structure with the following rule: 

VP — > Aux V S ' 

5.204. In recording three a f mother expansion of the 
imperative construction is marked by the use of a direct 
object NP: 

Mira ^sta, 'Look at this one.' 

mira casa (for: Mira la casa. ) 'Look at the house.'' 

The rule for an imperative utterance containing a NP may be 
stated : 

VP — > Aux V NP (Adv) 

where NP at this point may be a single noun or a pronominal- 
ized form. 

5.205. In the fifth sampling we find the utterance: 

diga 'muy grande beta' (for: 'Say "hruy grande bota"(Very 

Df 'muy grande beta'.) large boot)' 

which may be interpreted as an imperative followed by a NP, 
now with both N and accompanying modifier: 

VP — > Aux V NP 

5.206. Besides including a NP as* direct object, the 
imperative construction at this time also contains a nega- 
tive element: 

no diga (for: No digas.) 'Don't say 

Although the imperative foni^ is not appropriate from a mor- 
phological point of view, the syntactic structure is none- 
theless acceptable. Consequently the rule for this type of 
utterance nay be stated: 

VP — > Neg Aux V 
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5.207. In this recording we also find the VP expanded to 
include an adverbial. However y unlike our example for the 
structure symbolized 5.202y this utterance contains an adverb 
which is modified by a prepositional phrase: 

diga 'papel' entra de aquf 'Say "papel" (paper) into 

(for; Diga 'papel' dentro (this microphone) here.' 

de aquf. ) 

This structure may be described as follows: 

VP — » Aux V UP PPh 

5.208. At the time of the sixth recordlngy with the 

occurrence of the pronomlnalizatlon nXmwin 'Give it to me'y 
we may now give MLohael credit for reordering transformations 
by which he switches the direct object positions before 

and after the verb as needed: 

No lo tengo. 'I don't have it.' 

D&nelo. 'Give it to me. ' 

Thus we may assume a cooq^lementation of the pronoun posi- 
tions y allowing us to credit the child with the rule: 

VP — ^ Aux V Pro 

5.209. In the eighth recording we find construction 
using the first person plural form of the verb it followed 
by the preposition and an infinitive: 

Vamos a ver. 'Let's see.' 

Vamos a pintar. 'Let's paint. ' 

Based on the intonation pattemy in which we observe a 
slightly stronger stress on the verb xaEU2&> ve are inter- 
preting these utterances as hortatory imperatives. Struc- 
turally we may write the following rule: 

VP — » Aux V Prep S' 

Howevery it is very difficult at times to distinguish in 
this particular verb the hortatory lucrative from the 
indicative utterance ymnoM m p<wk«rr 'We 're going to paint. ' 
The clear distinction with other verbs in Spanlshy which 
have different inflections for these two functions: 

Jugamos 'we 're playing ' 

Juguemos 'let's play' 

is not yet apparent in the data. 
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5.210. With the twelfth recorded sampling we observe 
more constructions with embedded infinitives followed by a 
NP direct object: 

d^jami pint^ uno (for: 'Let me paint one.' 

jame pintar uno. ) 

d^jams scribir uno de esos 'Let me write one of those. ' 

(for: D^jame escribir 

uno de esos. ) 

Structmrally we may describe the embedded infinitive with a 
NP direct object using the rule: 

VP — > Aux V [Inf NPjg, 

5.211. In the same recording we also find an embedded 
clause introduced by the relator aue ; 

mira que pinto (for: MLra 'Look at what I'm painting.' 

lo que pinto. ) 

Structurally we may represent these embeddings as follows: 

VP — > Aux V que S ' 

Since they will be discussed in a later section, we shall 
sin^jly mention sentence embeddings and relativization with- 
out going into details. 

In recording fourteen Michael uses the indirect command 
involving the subjunctive form of the verb: 

I Que no tires I 'Don't throw it I ' 

This utterance, which may be interpreted as an embedded 
sentence, will be discussed in Chapter 7. 

5.212. In the eighteenth recorded sampling we find an 
imperative construction including a direct object pronoun 
followed by an embedded clause introduced by the relator 

Dejalos donde estaban. 'Leave them where they were. ' 

StructTurally we may describe this construction with the rule: 
VP — > Aux V Pro donde S ' 

Recordings twenty-one and twenty-two contain more examples 
of indirect commands, some of which use the appropriate form 
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of the subjunctive: 



deja que haga de otra forma 
(for: Deja que lo haga 

de otra forma. ) 



'Let me do it differently. " 



Voy a decir a mi mam^ que 
lo doble. 



'I'm going to tell my mother 
to fold it. ' 



In recording twenty-five Michael continues to discriminate 
between affirmative and negative imperatives » as shown in 
utterances using the verb hacer : 



Although the rule for negative imperatives has already been 
accoiuited for, in this example we would like to point out 
the use of the NP after the negative lnqjerative verb form. 

In recording twenty-six we find an embedding within a 
negative construction which does not have the appropriate 
morphological ending: 

no hablas que estoy ... 'Don't talk because I'm ... 

(for : No hables que estoy . . . ) 

Also in recording twenty-six we find an utterance which 
may be an example of the hortatory Imperative with a verb 
other than 

ji;jgamos en el suelo qVB es 'Let's play on the floor 

Tnwp mejor (for: Juguemos because it's better.*' 

en el suelo que es mejor. ) 

However, we cannot credit Miciiael with the ruD.e for the 
hortatory coinnand because there is no evidence that he can 
distinguish between the indicative form iugamos and the 
imperative form luguemos . 

5.213. In this same recording, tlie child shows that he 
can manipulate both direct and indirect object pronouns 
suffixed to an in^jeratlve verb forms 

Pfotelos allf arrlba. *Put them on up there. ' 

Ponlos allf. 'Put them there. ' 

Structurally we may account for this development with the 
rule: 

VP — > Aux Pro NP (Adv) 



No hagas tonterfas. 



'Don't do anjrthing stupid.* 
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5.<!14. In recordings thirty-three through thirty-seven 
we find numerous examples of the optional reordering of the 
NP subject pronoun to express contradiction or emphasis: 

Dilo tiS ... til. ’You say it ... you.' 

Hazlo, hazlo tu. 'Do it, you do it. ‘ 

Escribelo til. 'You write it. ' 

In order to represent this reordering rule structurally, we 
may write the following transformation rule: 

NPj_ Aux V NP 2 =» Aux V NP 2 NP^ 

1234 2341 

By recording thirty-eight, Michael has demonstrated that 
he can distinguish between the affirmative and negative 
forms of the verb hacer. used as imperatives: 

Hazlo asi. 'Do it this way.'' 

No hagas eso, 'Don't do that. ' 

In recording forty-one we find an example of the redundant 
pronoun l£, accompanied by todo . a pronoun in apposition, to 
express emphasis: 

Tu dilo todo. 'You say it, all of it. ' 

In recording forty-seven there is some indication that 
Michael is beginning to distinguish between polite and infor- 
mal imperative forms. In one utterance he uses the informal 
form corresponding to tu : 

Lo puedes traer porque ... 'You can bring it because ... 

€Uid soon afterwards he uses the polite form of the imperative 
in: 

Pues traigalo ahora mismo, ''Then bring it here right 

now, * 

In our data, however, Michael has been using informal pro- 
nouns along with corresponding verb forms all the time. 
Consequently there are no utterances with contrasting forms 
to provide evidence that Michael can distinguish between 
polite and informal usage in the imperative. This ccaqje- 
tence should be anticipated as an advanced step in linguis- 
tic development. 
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Similarly, an even more advanced stage of development 
would be required to accovint for the use of the imperative 
relating to the plural of both the informal and polite 
forms, such as Venid a mi casa 'Come to my hovise' and 
Vengan a ver mis luguotes 'Gome and see my toys. '' In our 
data, which includes forty-nine samplings of Michael's 
Spanish, we do not observe any of the forms just mentioned. 

At this point we shall sunn^nrize the imperative struc- 
tures observed in Michael's data, along with an example of 
each of the structiu'es. As in previous sections, a system 
of symbols is used in Figvure 10 to indicate the chronologi- 
cal order observed in Michael's output. This sequence will 
then be compared with the sequencing of imperative struc- 
tures in aJ.l the other subjects. Those structures found in 
the data of the other subjects and not found in Michael's 
data are listed at the end of the chart. Examples of impera- 
tives produced by the other subjects are also provided. 

FIGURE 10. First occurrences of various Imp structures 
in all children 



5.201 Single word In?) 



s 


— > Aux V 


M: 


Mira. 


(1) 


0: 


Mira, 


mira. (l) 


N: 


Mira. 


(2) 


St 


Mira. 


(?) 


C: 


Mira. 


(4) 



5.202 Two-word utterance? imperative plus adverb 

•S — > Aux V Adv 

M: MLra aqtif. (l) 

0: MLra as/. (2) 

N: mira ... ahera (2) 

5.203 Two-word utterance? inqjerative plus Infinitive 
VP — > Aux V S • 

M: ■ven pintaur (2) 
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FIGURE 10-—Continued 

5.204 Two-word utterance; imperative plus direct object NP 

VP Aux V NP (Adv) 

M: mira case (3) 

0; Mira todos. (l) 

N; Dame todos. (?) 

S; Mira Iste. (2) 

C; mira lapiz (l2) 

5.205 Longer utterance; imperative plus direct object NP 
with modification 

VP — > Aux V NP 

M; diga 'muy grande bota' (4) 

0; Coge el telefono. (ll) 

N: abre el boca (6) 

S; Dame unos soldados. (5) 

5.206 Negative imperative 
VP — > Neg Aux V 
M; no diga (5) 

5.207 Use of adverbial containing prepositional phrase 

VP — > Aux V NP PPh 

M; diga 'papel' entra de aqua (5) 

S; Abre la puerta para mf. (l7) 

5.208 Direct indirect object pronouns 

VP — ^ Aux V Pro 

M: Damelo. (6) 

0: Damelo. (21 ) 

N: D&nelo. (l2) 

5.209 Preposition plus Infinitive 
VP — > Aux V Prep S » 

Ml Vamos a pintar. (8) 
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FIGURE 10—Continued 

5.210 Infinitive plus NP direct object 
VP — > Aux V [Inf KP]g, 

M: dejame scrlblr uno de esos (12) 

5.211 Embedding using que 
VP — > Aux V cue S ' 

M: mira que pinto (12) 

5.212 Embedding using donde 

VP — > Aux V Pro donde S * 

M; JD^jalos donde estabanl (l8) 

S: mira donde vas (5) 

5.213 Use of both direct object and indirect object pronouns 

VP Aux V Pro NP (Adv) 

M: P6ntelos allf,. (26) 

S: ponte la tape (15) 

5.214 Inversion of subject pronoun for emphasis 
(NP^) V NPj => Aux V NPg NP^ 

M: Dllo tu, (33) 



5,3 Discussion of the comparative development of the Imp 

Figure 11 shows the order of occtirrence of various In?) 
structures in each of oinr subjects. The syinbol 01 corre- 
sponds to the structure numbered 5i. 201 in Figure 10^ and 
refers to the paragraph in this chapter with the same number. 

As with our previous dlscvisslons on the NP emd the VP| we 
shall base our conqparlson of the development ,of • imperatives 
on the number and complexity of the Individual components 
used in the entire imperative construction. Use of negation 
and the positioning of pronouns in imperative utterances 
iflll also be given consideration here. Other distinctions 
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I 



Indicating linguistic growth are those between imperatives 
In the second person, both singular and plural, and impera- 
tives in the first person plural* 



FIGURE 11, Comparison of the observed order of occur- 
rence of imperatives 



Record- 
ing No. 


Michael 


Opal 


Niki 


Stan 


Carl 


1 


01,02 


01,04 




01 




2 


03 


02 


01,02 


04 




3 


04 










4 


05 








01 


5 


06,07 






05,12 




6 


08 




05 






7 






04 






8 


09 










• 

11 


10 


05 








12 


11 




08 




04 


13 

• 


12 










15 








13 




l7 








07 




18 

• 


13 










ZL 
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08 
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5.31 Number of elements in the imperative construction 

The earliest Imperative constructions in the data of all 
the subjects are one-word utterances. Imperatives then 
develop into two- and three-word constructions generally 
containing adverbs and object NPs. Later developments 
involve longer and more complex NPs, negative imperatives, 
embeddings, direct and indirect object pronouns, and vari- 
ous combinations of structures already learned. 

5.32 Complexity of components in the imperative construction 

The command i Mlra t used in isolation may simply represent 
an attention-getter like a greeting or exclamation. However, 
when utterances with nvirn also Include NP direct objects or 
adverbs with no pause after the uttering of the Imperative 
form, we may assume that the word is being used as a verb 
and not simply as an expression to attract attention. 

The occurrence of an imperative verb form followed by an 
infinitive, yen ointar. in Michael's second recording is the 
only example of this type of construction found so early. 

It is not until much later that Michael uses imperatives and 
embedded infinitives together with any degree of frequency. 

The absence of such constructions in the data of the other 
children may indicate that they are generally late in develop- 
ing, or may simply reflect the smaller number of imperatives 
vised by the other subjects. 

The use of pi’onoun objects develops relatively late, at 
least well after the use of nouns has been established In 
the function of direct object. The early occiarrence of 
utterances containing pronouns as in dwrifilo and d^lalo may 
be attributed to the child's learning these constructions as 
complete units. We have evidence that one of our subjects 
car. manipulate the direct object pronoun in damalo because 
she has already produce<l a contrasting utterance, dame, with- 
out the use of the direct object pronoun. Michael demon- 
strates control of these pronouns vd.th numerous examples, 
showing variation in the verb form as well as in the direct 
and indirect object pronouns: d&aelo, d^lame . deialos. 

pontelos . The last example, where the indirect object is a 
reflexive pronoun, indicates an advanced step in learning 
and is found in the data of only one other child. In a late 
recording. 

As stated previously in the discussion on the VP, the 
imperative construction may include an additional component 
which negates the verb. Although Michael says no dlga in 
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the fifth recording, he later reverts back to an inappropri- 
ate morphological form: no hablas. No other exaiaples of 

the negative imperative were found in our data. However, 
both Michael and Niki may be attempting to express the same 
concept in their utterances: 

Quo no tires. 'That you don't ^llrow (it). ' 

Q'oe no llores. 'That you don't cry. * 

These constructions may be interpreted as a type of indirect 
imperative involving embedding, as in Yo auiero oue no tires 
'I want you not to throw (it).' The indirect imperatives 
produced by our subjects may thus indicate a possible rela- 
tion between imperative constructions and relative cLauses. 

In the case of the hortatory imperative, we may credit 
Michael with this structure if we use his example of vamos a 
pjntar. because the imperative form of this irregular verb 
is the same as the indicative. However, we cannot be cer- 
tain that he is airare of this concept, since he later uses 
the morphologically incorrect form bignmns en el suelo, . 
where the connect hortatory imperative form would be iiigue- 
mos en el suelo 'let's play on the floor. ' 

As with the NP and VP constituents, embedding represents 
advanced linguistic development. Beginning with a single 
infinitive form, embeddings become progressively more com- 
plex. We have examples with infinitives accompanied by 
prepositions, and with relative clauses beginning with 
relators q::e. donde. and nor a tie . Embeddings with gue su*e 
produced by two children, both in their twelfth recordings 5 
with donde by two children, one in recording eighteen and 
the other in recording five; and with noroue by only one 
child in recording twenty-six. (For a more detailed discus- 
sion on embeddings see Chapter 7. ) 

In summary, we may point out that the number of in^jera- 
tives found in Mchael's speech was overwhelmingly greater 
than that of any of the other children. It is difficult to 
explain this phenomenon. Although some explanation for this 
may be found in the personality of the child, we suspect 
that the lack of numerous inqjeratives in other subjects may 
be due to uneven data collecting techniques. Imperatives 
are often uttered in spontaneous conversation, or else they 
must be elicited by carefully prepared stimuli. Consequently 
oar subjects with few examples of imperative constructions 
raay simply not have had the occasion to produce such 
utterances . 
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5»33 hypothetical order of learning of li:p stmctures 

The follovd.ng list represents a hypothetical ordering of 
imperative structures as they might be learned by an 
English-speaking child learning Spanish t 

(1) Inp (single word) 

fAdv 

(2) Imp^N ► 

[^Infinitive 

(3) hop HP 

(4) Imp NP containing adjective modifiers 

(5) Imp NP PPh 

(6) In^) NP relator S* 



CHAPTER 6 



THE INTERROGATIVE 

6,1 Structure of the interrogative in adult Spanish 

A study of the developing interrogative system contributes 
significantly to a description of language acquisition. 

While certain types of utterances produced by the child are 
closely influenced by those of the interlocutori many ques- 
tions are spontaneous in nature and thus are not direct 
responses to the utterances of the person with whom’ the 
child is conversing, Interrogatives produced by the child 
sure therefore more representative of his creative linguistic 
conQ>etence, 

The Spanish interrogative system includes two major types 
of questions: (l) SN (sf-no 'yes-no') questions having an 

interrogative intonation contour /233t/ which are answerable 
by at or iia, as in: 

iEs tu amigo? 'Is he your friend?' 

iVienes? ,'Are you coming?' 

iVerdad? 'Isn't that so?' 

and ( 2 ) KD^ questions using the interrogative particles au^. 
doade, nuanto fs ). cu&ido. c\ial. axiien. and como. as in the 
following : 

iQu^ quieres comer? 
iDonde esta Miguel? 

6C\i^tos nines tienen? 

iCuando llegaste a Madrid? 

iCuiuL coche prefieres? 

^Qui^n es esa muchacha? 
iC^mo vas al colegio? 

Also considered in this phase of our sttidy are: (1) par- 

ticle questions preceded by, prepositions such as: 

'Why isn't he coming?' 

•What is this money for?' 
'Who did you come with?' 
'lilhere is she from? ' 

89 
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iPor qu^ no viene? 

£Para qu^ es este dinero? 
£Con oui^n has venido? 

&De donde es ella? 



O 
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•l/hat do you want to eat? ' 
'Where is Micliael?* 

'How many children do 
they have?' 

■'When did you arrive in 
Madrid?' 

'Which car do you prefer?' 
'’Who is that girl?' 

'How do you go to school? ' 
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(2) Indirect questions like: 

Quiero saber que estas 'I want to know what you 

haclendo* are doing* ' 

(3) questions with Inherent interrogative words like: 

Me pi'egunto si llover£, 'I wonder if it will rain, ' 

and (4) either/or questioM like: 

iTlenes tres cuios o cuatro anos? 'Are you three years old or 

four years old?' 

With the assxin^tlon that Q (Question) is an optional con- 
stituent appearing as the Pre element in the base structure 
(See Section 2 , 22 ), we may interpret the generative formation 
of Spanish questions in the following manner. The tree below 
illustrates the various possibilities for generating surface 
structures from an underlying deep structure: 




Choosing to generate an affirmative sentence would give the 
surface structure: 

El muchacho pinta un avion. 'The boy Is painting an 

airplane, ' 

which may be formulated: 

S — » NP VP 

A negative utterance, EJ. muchacho no pints un avi&i 'The boy 
Is not painting an airplane', may be written as: 

S Neg NP VP 

An imperative utterance such- as i Plnta un avi^n l 'Paint an 
airplane.' ' may be generated from the same underlying 
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structure, which would bo represented by the following 
formula* 

S — >^Imp NP VP 

If the s^edcer elects to generate a question of the SN type, 
he chooses the optional Q constituent, triggering the appro- 
priate morphological transfoxrmatlons which ultimately pro- 
duce the required question Intonation. This Interrogative 
surface structure £ e 1 muchacho ninta un avl^n ? 'The boy is 
painting an airplane?', may be generated from a deep stirue- 
ttiro which we write as follows* 

S — » Q NP VP 

The Neg constituent may be combined with either of the Pre 
elements to generate a negative Imperative or a negative 
interrogative * 

I No pintes un avi^ni T'on't paint an airplane I ' 

iEl muchacho no pinta un avi^n? 'Isn't the boy painting 

an airplane?' 

The selection of Q from the base to generate a question 
of the SN variety may trigger one of a number of optional 
Inversion transformations* 

Q -1 SN Inversion— Option 1 

Q NP^ V NPg => Q V NP2 NPj^ 

I El muchacho pinta tin avion? £ Pinta un avi^n el muchacho? 

12 34 134 2 



Q -2 SN Inversion— Cation 2 

Q NP]^ Vr NP^ =» Q V NPj^ NPg 

£ El muchacho pinta un avl 6 n? £ Pinta el muchacho mi avl 6 n? 

1234 132 4 



These same rules can operate cm sentences where the verb Is 
a copula* 



\ 



i o 
lERJC 
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Q-1 



Q 


NPj^ 


Cop 


NP^ 

2 




Q 


Cop 


NP^ 

2 


HPi 


1 


El muchacho es 


mi amigo? 




L 


Es mi eimigo el muchacho? 


1 


2 


3 


4 




1 


3 


4 


2 




Q-2 
















Q 


NP 

1 


Cop 


NP 

2 




Q 


Cop 


NP^ 


NP^ 

2 



I iSl muchacho es mi amigo? 2 Es el muchacho mi amigo? 



1 2 


3 4 


13 2 4 


Q-1 






Q. NP 


Cop Adj 


=> Q Cop AdJ NP 


1 El muchacho 


es inteligente? 


1 Es Inteligente el muchacho? 


1 2 


3 4 


13 4 2 


Q-2 


Q NP 


Cop AdJ 


Q Cop Adj 


1 El muchacho 


es inteligente? 


1 Es el muchacho inteligente? 


1 2 


3 4 


13 2 4 


Q-1 


Q NP 


Cop Adv => 


Q Cop Adv NP 


1 El muchacho 


est^ aquf? 


1 Esta aqtif el muchacho? 


1 2 


3 4 


13 4 2 


Q-2 


Q )!ff» 


Cop Adv => 


Q Cop NP Adv 


L El muchacho esta aqu£? 


L Est^ el muchacho aqu£? 


1 2 


3 4 


13 2 4 
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Such inversions always involve optional transformations, 
whether the sentence is declarative or interrogative. 
Starting with two base strings, one of which reflects the 
selection of the optional Q constituent, we may find the 
same sentence elements appearing in various orders: 



Juan viene ahora. 
Jtian ahora viene, 
Ahora Juan viene. 
Ahora viene Juan. 
Viene Juan ahora. 
Viene ahora Juan, 



iJuan viene ahora? 
iJuan ahora viene? 
i Ahora Juan viene? 
iAhora viene Jtian? 
iVlene Juan ahora? 
iViene ahora Juan? 



Since we find the same types of inversions in both declara- 
tive and Interrogative utterances, we may hypothesize that 
these transformations are not necessarily triggered by the 
selection of Q. 

If the speaker elects to generate a KD question such as 
L Qm£ pinta el muchacho ? 'Vfhat is the boy painting? ‘ , we have 
two transformation rules: the KD Attraction and the KD Inver- 

sion Rules. The KD Attraction Rule attaches to the particular 
element in the sentence selected for interrogation, the Q con- 
stituent which may then be represented as KD, 

Q-3 KD A,ttraction Rule 

Q NP^ V NP^ =J> Q NP^ V [NP2]kjj 

L El muchacho pinta un avion? I El muchacho pinta KD ? 

12 34 12 34 

The KD Inversion Rule then moves the question paT*ticle and 
any attached elements to the beginning of the se ^ncej and 
at the same time moves the verb to a position following the KD 

Q-4 KD Inversion Rule 

Q NP^^ V KD =$> Q KD V HP^ 

I El muchacho pinta KD? 2KD pinta el muchacho? 

12 34 143 2 

The procedure followed in Q-3» the KD Attraction Rule, and 
Q-4, the KD Inversion Rule, may be applied to the generating 
of all particle- type questions. The replacement of KD by the 
appropriate question particle is carried out as a separate 
operation which we shall refer to aa a Selection Rule, 
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Because this type of rule involves a lexical selection, we 
shall distinguish it from other types of transformation 
rules and label it as follows t 

S-1 KD Selection Rule 

Q KD V NP^ Q aij£ \ NPi 

L KD pinta el muchacho? L Qu^ pints el Ru.chacho? 

123 4 123 4 

Selection of this appropriate KD particle fnom the lexicon is 
accomplish©*! by meems of the seven KD Selection Rules shown 
in Figure 12« 

FIGURE 12, KD Selection Rules posited for a description 



of adult Spanish* 



S-1 



QKDV NP^ =>Qau£V NP^ 



i KD pinta el muchacho?** L Qu^ pints el. muchacho? 



12 3 



4 



12 3 



4 



S-2 



Q KD V 



NP. 



1 



NP 



2 



L KD pinta el muchacho un avl^n? 



12 3 



4 



5 




i D^nde pinta el muchacho un avi^n? 
1 2 3 4 5 
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FIGURE 12 — -Continued 
S -3 

Q KD N^ V NP^ Adv => 

i KD aviones pinta el muchacho aquf? 

123 4 5 6 

Q cu&itos N^ V NP^ Adv 

i Cu&ito 3 aviones pinta el muchacho aquf? 

12 34 5 6 

Q KD V NP^ Adv Q gul^n V NF2 Adv 

4 KD pinta un avi6n aquf? i Qui^n pinta un avl6n aquf? 

123 4 5 123 4 5 

S -5 

Q KD N^ V NP^ Adv => 

6 KD avi^n pinta el muchacho aquf? 

1234 5 6 

Q cu£l Ng V NP^ Adv 

i Cuifl avi&i pinta el muchacho aqui? 
1234 5 6 
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S-6 



Q KD V NP^ NP^ 

L KD plnta el muchacho un avl6n? 
1 2 3 4 5 



Q c6itto V NP^ NP 2 

L G&ao pinta el muchacho un avi^n? 
123 4 5 



S-7 

Q KD V NPj^ UP 2 

& KD pinta el muchacho un avi^n? 
123 4 5 



Q cu&nio V NP^ NPg 

I GvuSxido pinta el muchacho un avl6n? 
1234 5 

"The lexical selection process is presented here in abbre- 
'/iated form. The choice of the specific KD particle, e.g. 

QU^ or d&ida. in each case depends upon various features of 
the NP, adverb, or other item to be replaced. Only a KD 
particle whose other features are the same as those of the 
item to be replaced can be selected, so that we cannot choose 
qu^ to represent a questioned adverb, or even to represent an 
unknown NP with the feature <Human>. 

""Note that the Selection Rules given here operate on the 
string produced by Rules Q>3 and Q-4» ‘the KD Attraction and 
Inversion Rules. 



The development of Spanish Interrogatlves in children 
will be described <m the basis of syntactic ccsnplexity of 
the base structure and the use of various types of ques- 
tions, including the SN intonation and the KD question 
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particles. As in other sections of this report, ovir descrip- 
tion will be based on the most productive subject, Michael, 
and then conqsared with the de /elopmental process of the other 
subjects. In addition to describing data Showing actual pro- 
duction, we shall also comment on the children's receptive 
con^tence as observed in their appropriate answers to ques- 
tions raised by the interlocutors. 

6,2 Development of interrogative s in Michael's Spanish 

6.201, Tlie earliest interrogative forms produced by 
Michael may be characterized by the use of an interrogative 
intonation pattern applied to various types of utterances 
which might otherwise have declarative intonation patterns. 
Since this kind of question does not involve inversions or 
other devices found in adult speech, it may be interpreted 
as the sinqjlest kind of rule, whereby the Q constituent is 
added to any type of declarative uttsrance which we shall 
call at this time a nucleus (Nuc), Examples of questions 
produced in recording two are: 

icosa? 'thing?' 

iaviAi? 'W.r plane?' 

piis rule may be formalized as follows: 

S Q Nuc 

where Nuc may represent any structure generated' by the base 
rules: single-word utterance, pivot-like construction, or 

even a couple te sentence, 

6.202, In the second recording we find the first occur- 
rence of a KD interrogative using the question particle aa£: 

Mu^ es? 'What is it?' 

We may interpret this utterance as being generated as a 
result of the following transf onnations : 

Q-3 KD Attraction Rule 

Q V NPg =» Q NP^ V [NP]j^ 

L Esto es un avl6n? i Esto es KD ? 

123 4 1234 
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6 , 203. Q -4 ^ Inversion Rule 

Q NP^ V KD => Q KD V NPj^ 

I Esto es KD 7 £ KD es esto? 

1234 1234 



6.204, S >-1 Selection Rule 

Q KD V NPj^ =» Q aa£ V NP]^ 

i KD es esto? I Qu^ es esto? 

1234 1234 

Thus, even at this early stage, Michael demonstrates the 
ability to apply both the KD Attraction Rule and the KD 
Inversion Rxile, as well as the Selection Rule for the ques- 
tion particle au^. In Michael's utterance, I Qjxi es? . the 
NP eato has been deleted by an optional transformation, 

6.205, In recording three we r:ay observe the use of the 
SN Intonation pattern applied to mors con^lex syntactic 
patterns t 

ino es cosa? 'It's not a thing?' 

Ino casa? 'no house?' 

Structurally we may describe these questions as the result 
of selecting the Q constituent along with a more con^lex 
base which Incltides Neg: 




We may formalize: 

S — > Q Neg NP^ V NPg 



O 
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6.206. In addition to SN questions incliiding negation and 
the verbs auieres and de.las. we find more examples of inter- 
rogatives involving question particles, ou^ 'what' and d(5nde 
'where ' . 



iD6nde esta (esto)? '’/ftiere is (this)?' 

Use of this question shows that Michael is now able to apply 
a Selection Rule to generate the question particle ^6nde ? i 



Q KD V (NP^) =» Q donde V (NP^) 

i KD esta (esto)? 6 D6nde esta (esto)? 

123 .4 12 3 4 

By recording four, then, we may say that Michael is able 
to use the question Intonation consistently and can formulate 
KD interrbgatives using a transforiWxtlonal pattern. An 
Increase in his conq^rehenslon is noted, especially in connec- 
tion with the questions asked by his friend Francisco, which 
he answers \d.th or no. 



Francisco? 

Michael: 

Francisco: 

Michael : 



iTe gusta? 

Si. 

2Nos sallmos al 
jardfn? 

No, un momento. 



•Do you like it? ' 

•Yes. ' 

'Shall we go out to the 
yard?' 

'No, (wait) a minute.' 



6.207. In recording five the use of the question par- 
ticle qui es considerably extended to include preceding 
prepositions : 



^u^ es eso? L\mo sombrero? 
iPor qu^, papa? 
iPor qu4 dices, papa? (for: 
IPar quj lo dices, papi?) 



'iiHiat is that? a hat? 
'Why, Daddy?' 

'Why do you say that, 
Daddy? ' 



The Selection Rule for questions containing the particle por 
QuI is as follows: 

Q Prep KD (HP^) V (NP^^) => ^ ^ ^ ^*^1^ 

^ Por KD (lo) dices (til) ? i Por qui (lo) dices (td) ? 

1234 56 1234 56 



In the sixth sampling we find a lengthy SN question in 
wliich he uses the intonation pattern for asking clarification 



O 

ERIC 
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of the questioi) put to him: 

ilos sellos-de mi libra? 'the stampe from ray book?' 

He asks an either/or question: 



iAsf o no? 'This way or rot?' 

The either/or question will not be dealt with in detail here, 
since it may bo interpreted as a resiat of conjoining two or 
more base strings | each of which is a separate question in 
the deep structure: 

S — > [Q (estoj es asi] [Q Nog (esto) es a^f]_ 

o S 

Receptive control now Includes appropriate answers to par- 
ticle questions with d&ide : 



Interlocutor: iD^nde esta? 

Michael: Aqui, 



'Where is it?' 
'Here. ' 



Interlocutor! ^6nde los pones? 'Where do you put them?' 
Michael: Sn una llbro 

(for: Bn im 'Into a book. ' 
libroj 



In recording eight Michael demonstrates that he can fonmi- 
^^te certain KD questions with or without optional deletion 
of the interrogative particle:- 

iQue es eso? 'What is the.t? » 

iEeto? 'This?' 



All SU questions generated from this point on are syntac- 
tically grammatical since Mlcliael is using the subject dele- 
tion rules quite consistently. 

iun perro? (for: (Es un porro?) 'Is it a dog?' 
ila otra? (fon iQuieres la 'Do you want the other one?' 

otra? ) 

ila otra pequena? (for: 'Do you want the other 

^Quleres la otra pequena?) small one?' 

In these elliptical utterances we may assume that Michael is 
even deleting the verb as well as the question particle. 
Michael's con^ehension of elther/or questions is now 
consistent: 
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Interlocutor i iSon buenos o 
malos? 

Niichael: Son males* 



•Are they good or bad?^ 
'They're bad. ' 



Although we have no examples yet of questions »/ri.th the 
particle c&io in Michael's production, we do have evidence 
of his understanding of the structure: 



Interlocutor: 
Michael: 
Interlocutor s 

Michael : 



iC6no te llama.s^ 
Migwl. 

Miguel, Icomo 
m^s? 

Date* 



'What's your name?' 
'Michael, ' 

'Michael, what else?' 
'Date, ' 



In recorded sample nine Michael expands his use of au^ 
questions to inclxide an embedded sentence: 



2Qui^ es eso entrar ahf? (for: 'What is that that's 

iQiie es eso que entra ahf?) coming in there?' 



Recording ten contains longer utterances involving the 
complete structure for SN questions: 

iTu quieres la piedra tauM^n? 'You want the stone too?' 



He also asks for the explanation of a word with the use of 

iQu^ es una 'nube'? 'What is a "hube" (cloud)?' 

6,208, Michael's production now is extended to utter- 
ances containing prepositions before the question particle, ■ 
as in: 

iDe que color? 'What color?' 

This type of question may be generated as a result of the 
following abbreviated transformation rule: 

Q Prep KD N =t> Q Prep cu^ N 

i de KD color? i de qui color? 

1234 1234 

Prom the point of vieu of comprehension, we find that he 
iniderstands questions involving the subjunctive: 
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Interlocutor: iAhorai que 'NoW| wliat do you want me 

quieres que to draw for you?' 

te dibujel 

Michael: un perro 'a dog' 

In recording eleven there are several utterances using 
the form nor ou^ : 

iPor qu^ no? ''Why not?' 

iPor qu4 no tlenes una? 'Why don't you have one?'' 

6.209. The particle c6mo is now used productively by 
Michael : 

^c6mo se llama la cuento? 'What's the name of the 

(fort iC6mo se llama story?' 

el cuento?) 

The Selection Rule Involved here may be described as 
follows : 

Q KD V NP => Q c^mo T NP , 

i KD se llama el cuento? I C6mo se llama el cuento? 

123 4 1 2 3 4 

The question word until now used only vrith the 
copula, appears with other verbs: 

iQu4 pasa? 'What's happening?' 

In recording twelve we find more examples of SN ques- 
tions, as well as tag questions: 

iTe gusta eso? 'Do you like that?* 

Son malos, 4'^erdHd? 'They're bad, aren't they?' 

This tag question may be Interpreted as having the following 
underlying structure: 

s Q. S' V NP 

I Son malos es verdad? 

This base string may undergo various transformations to pro- 
duce a surface structure like l £s verdad aue so n imIob? *Is 
it true that they are bad?', or one like that produced by our 
svibject. Son naloe. iverdad? 
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There are one-word utterances: indicating an awareness of 
the question particles gu/gfin and but we do not have 

sufficient evidence to assume that he can maxilpulate these 
into questions at this point* 

6*210* In recording thirteen HLchael attenq^ts to use a 
new question particle, but falls to add the required inflec- 
tion, In: 

^ui^n son? (for: Qul^nes son?) 'Who are they?' 

Structurally, this appearance of a new question particle may 
be stated with the following Selection Rule: 

Q KD V (NP) => Q quilnes V (NP) 

L KD son (ellos)? I Qvd^nes son (ellos)? 

1234‘ 12 34 



He understands this particle both with and without a pre- 
ceding preposition in questions asked of him: 



Interlocutor: 
Michael : 



^ul^n es? 
Gina* 



'Who is it?'’ 
'Gina* ' 



Interlocutor: iCon qul^n has 'Who have you been playing 

estado jugando? with?' 

Michael: ml amigos (for: 'Ify fk>lends* '' 

Mis amigos*) 



In sampling fifteen we may observe considerable flexibility 
in the use of questions with pronouns: 



iMs das esto? 'Will you give me this?' 

2Qulere uno de estos? 'Do you want one of these?" 

He also demonstrates competence in manipulating the nega- 
tive particle to generate negative-interrogative utterances: 



4Ves? 'Do you see?' 

iNo ves? 'Don't you see?' 

iNo ves esto? 'Don't you see this?' 



In recording seventeen Michael now uses productively sev- 
eral question particles: 

£Qul^n? £Qul^n es tonto? 'Who? Who's dumb?' 

iPor qu^ Si has heeho esto? 'Why did he do this?' 

(for: APor qu^ Si ha hecho 
esto?) 

110 
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iDonde esti Enrique? ’Where’s Enrique?' 

id^nde vas ahora? (for: 'Where are you going now?' 

&A donde vas ahora?) 

We find Michael con^leting a question started by his 
interlocutor : 

Enrique* ^stuviste Jugando? 'Were you playing?' 

Michael* Sf, con dos bicicletas, 'Yes, with two bi cycles i. ' 



Prom this recording on we find not only a larger number 
of question particles, but also the use of embedded sentences 
including the use of the infinitive and the subjunctive, 

iQtiieres que tire otro a 'Do you want me to shoot 

mi casa? another one at my house?' 



Recording eighteen shows an increased use of embeddings in 
Michael's questions, especially those involving infinitives* 



iQuieres ver cino tiro? 

iQuieres ver por aquf? 

^uieres bajar? 

4E1 puede bajar a jugar 
con los niilos? 



•Do you want to see how I 
throw?' 

'Do you want to see arotmd 
here? ' 

'Do you want to go down- 
stairs?*' 

'Can he go downstairs and 
play with the children?' 



In recordings nineteen and twenty we may observe the begin- 
ning use of compound verb forms: 



^ui^ est^s haclendo? 

2Sabes qtie estpy hablando? 

Lfero no bajas? (for: 
£Pero tiS no te bajas?) 
iPor qu^ ha sldo eso? 

We also find an Increased 

^abes que eso se hace? 

^abes quS te vas a hacer? 
(for* Sabes qu^ td vas a 
hacer? ) 



'What are you doing?' 

'Do you know that I am 
taUclng?' 

*But aren't you going 
downstairs?'' 

'Why was that?' 

use of pronouns, as in: 

'Do you know that that is 
done?' 

'Do you know what you're 
going to do?' 



In recording twenty we observe that Michael asks ques- 
tions Involving more coiq>lex structures, such as PFh 
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embedding i 

iDdnde est^ la otra de tumbao? 'Where is the other fallen 
(for: Donde esta el otro one?' 

de tumbado?) 

6,211. The first example of the question particle cvaxito 
appears also In this same recording: 

A ver, icuantos tengo yo? 'Let's seoi how many do I 

have?' 



This transformation may be described with the following 
Selection Rvde: 

Q KD NPg V NP^ => Q cu&itos NP^ V NP^ 

I KD aviones tengo yo ? i Cu&itos avlones tengo yo ? 

1 23 45 12 3 45 

A subsequent N deletion rule results in the utterance 
^uAitos tengo vo ? 



In recording twenty-one Michael employs the SN intonation 
pattern in highly complex structwes containing embeddings: 



iQxiieres ver c6mo flota? 

iTil has vlsto esto que hago 
en el coleglo? 

^abes por qu$ duermo muy, muy 
pronto por la noche? 



'Do you want to see how it 
floats?' 

'Have you seen this that I 
do :ln school?' 

'Do you know why I go to 
sleep very, very early 
at night?* 



The following Interrogative differs from es esto ? 

In that It contains a verb other than a copula, and from 
pasa? In that the particle aaiS represents a questioned 
object rather than subject? 



Eso, IqaiS dice eso? 



'That, what does that say?' 



Thus, for the first time Michael demoiistrates the ability t^ 
apply the KD Inversion Rule to a string with a verb other 
than the copula: 

Q NP^ 7 KD Q KD 7 NP^ 

L Eso dice KD? i KD dice eso? 

1234 143 2 
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His ability to comprehend nou Incliides questions like the 
following t 

Interlocutor: Glnai iqu^ est^ 'Gina^ what's she doing?' 

haclerdo? 

Michael: Dumdendo, 'Sleeping.' 



In recording twenty-two wo 
questions such as: 

Porqxxe estamos j\;igandO| &no? 

Tengo muchos trozosi 2eh? 

Para ver que tengO| ieh? 



find an extensive use of tag 



'Because we 'ra playing, 
isn't that 00 ? 

'I have lots of pieces, eh?' 
'In order to see what I 
have, eh?' 



In order to convey irony and annoyance at his interlocu- 
tor 's questions, Michael uses a negative-interrogative 
construction: 



iNo lo ves muy bien con los 'Don't you see it very 

ojoa? clearly with your own 

eyes?* 

6.212. Development in the use of particle questions is 
observed with the addition of new prepositions before the 
particle : 

^Para qu^ mlras a las cosas? 'VThy are you looking at 
(for: ^ara qu^ Mras las the things?' 

cosas ? ) 



The Selection Rule involved here toay be written as follows: 

Q Prep KD V NP^ NP^ ^ oM V NP^^ NP'g 

2 Para KD mlras t4 las cosas? L Para qu^ mlras las cosas 

12345 6 12345 6 

6.213* In the twenty-third rsoordlng v« find the s'«i>ject 
placed at the beginning of an inverted sentence for the pur- 
pose of en^hasls: 

Pero las tljeras de Gina, 'But Gina's scissors, where 

U6nde est&? are they?' 

This inversion may be stated with the following transformation 
rule: 
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Q NP^ Cop => 

L Las tljeras de Gina est^ d^nde? 

1 2 3 4 

Q NPj^ Cop 

L Ias tljeras de Gina d^nde est&iV 

1 2 4 3 

The vise of c6mo Is noted for the first tine In utterances 
other than those Involving ^ e^mo ae ITama ?, as In: 

iC^no es mas bonlto? 'How Is It prettier?' 

In challenging his ftlond. 's: 

|Es mucho n^s bonlto,' 'It's much prettier," 

The negative-interrogative construction can be expanded: 

iNo? iNo van a matar nlngiaio? 'No? They're not going to 
(for: iNo van a matar a kill anyone?'’ 

nlnguno?) 

In the thirtieth recording there are more uses of c6mo t 

iC^ne es tu l&npara? 'What is your lamp like?' 

iC^no se Hainan los dos? 'What are the two of them 

called?' 

Michael ccsaprehends very well questions with c^ao and can 
distinguish the question particle from the relator como : 

Interlocutor: iC^mo es tu 'What is your school like?' 

coleglo? 

Michael: Como amerlcano, 'lake an American school, ' 

In this recording he also uses como as a relator In: 

Es una cosa como esto, 'It's a thing like this,' 

6 , 214* In recording thirty-one Michael uses the particle 
^u^ In a complete constructibn: 

2Cu& color quieres? 'What color do you want?' 
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color de estos qvileres? 'li/hich one of these colors 

do you want?^ 

iCu^l llega aquf? 'Which one reaches here?' 

In generating this type of interrogative Michael used a 
Selection Rule which may be described as: 

Q KD N 2 V NPj^ z=*> Q SS&L V NP^ 

i' KD color quieres tiS? i Cual color quieres t^? 

The use of the particle d^nde is observed in an expression 
of probability: 

iDonde estara esto? (for: '-rfhere could that be?' 

^6i3de estara eso?) 

In the thirty-fifth recording we find a reference to the 
question particle piianrio. but Michael does not yet provide us 
with evidence that he is capable of generating the type of 
question which includes the interrogative particle nnnndo. 
Here it appears that he is questioning a word which he does 
not yet understand: 

Interlocutor: ^abes cu&do se 'Do you know when they play 

Juega con eso? with that?* 

Michael: ^Ctiando? '(Did you say) when?' 

6 . 215* Also in this recording we find the particle cu^l 
\teed with a preposition: 

i A cu^l tienda? 'To what store?' 

To describe this transformation involving a preposition 
before the question particle we may write the following 
abbreviated rule: 

Q Prep KD N => Q Prep eu£l N 

a cui^ tienda? 

23 4 

He can also change pronouns that he hears in questions: 

Interlocutor: Y qul^n es tu 'And who is yc'jr 

valentine? ' valentine?' 

Michael: ^ul^n es mi 'IVho is my valentine?" 

valentine? 



& a KD tienda? L 

1234 1 
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6,216. The thirty-sixth recorded sample contains indirect 
questions: 

iTd sabes cu&ido es mi 'Do you know when my 

curapleanoe? birthday is?* 

Here we may credit Michael with the Selection Rule for the KD 
particle nuAido : 

Q KD V NP Q cuindo V NP 

^ KD es mi cumpleanos'? L Cuando es mi cumpleanos? 

123 4 123 4 

At this time there are also more negative-interrogative 
constructions : 



iNo ves que yo to he hecho 
esto? 

iPor quS no lo cuentas t\S? 
iPor qu^ no hacistes;? (f or : 
iPor qui5 no lo hiciste?) 



•Don’t you see that I*ve 
done this for you?* 

•1'lhy don’t you count it?* 
’Why didn’t you do it?’ 



In recording thirty-seven we find the SN-type question 
containing more than one embedding: 

iTd quieres ver cuando salta ’Do you want to see when 
Tintin ancima del hombre? Tintfn j\aaps on top of 

the man? • 



6,217, The forty-fifth recorded sampling shows the SN- 
type interrogative with an inversion of the subject and verb: 

iSs Sse el dltima dfa? (for: ’Is that the last day?’ 

^£s Sse el ultimo dfa?) 

This type of inversion may be described with the following 
rule* 



Q NPj^ Cop N?2 => Q Cop NPj. NP^ 

i Ese es el liSltimo dfa? I Es ese el ^timo dfa? 

123 4 132 4 

Michael demonstrates his ability to use the reflexive 
form of the pronoun along with compound tenses: 
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LX si no te has portado bueno? 'And if you haven't behaved 
(for: 6Y si no te has por- yourself?' 

tado bien? ) 

We shall now suranarize in Figure 13 all transformation 
rules pertaining to Michael's output, so that we may conv- 
pare the development of his interrogative system with that 
of all the other subjects. 

FIGURE 13, First occurrences of various interrogative 
structures in all children 



6.201 Intonation /233t/ 

S — ^ Q. Nuc 

M: £cosa? (l) 

Os iaquf? (1) 

N: £un maquito? (l) 

S: ^n ingles? (l) 

C: 21etras? (2) 

6.202. Identification of S element questioned 

Q, NP^ V N?2 => Q NP^ V LNP2JJ3, 

Ms es?(l) 

Os es esto?(l) 

N: ^u&tos ea?- (l) 

S: £Q.u^ es esto? (2) 

Gs iQu^ es esto? (13) 

6.203 KD particle question word order 

Q NPj^ V KD => Q: KD V NP^ 

Ms 2 Qu 4 es? (1) 

Os es esto? (l) 

N: 4Cu^to8 es? (l) 

Ss £Qu^ es esto? (2) 

C: 2Qu^ es esto? (13} 

6.204 Selection of qu^ 

QKDVNP^ => Q oul V NP^ 

M: ^ui$ es? (l) 

0: es esto? (l) 
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FIGURE 13— Continued 

N: es eso? (3) 

S: es esto? (2) 

C: 2Que es esto? (I3) 

6.205 Negative intonation (SN) question 

S Q Neg NPj^ V NPg 

M: iNo es cosa? (3) 

0: iNo lo sabes? (19) 

N: iNo quieres uno rn^s? (2) 

6.206 Use of d&>de 

Q KD V NP^ Q d6nde V NP^ 

Mt iDonde esta?(3) 

Oi iDonde esta la Madre Vega? (7) 

N: iD6nde esta un gato? (5) 

St iDonde esta la mesa? (2) 

6.207 Pl*eposition plus KD, nor 

Q Prop KD NP^ V NPj^ Q Prep gjj£ NP^ V NP^ 

M: iPor que lo dices, papa? (5) 

0: iPor qui^ una airiba y una abajo? (9) 

Nt iPor qui^ ella (est£) comiendo? (5) 

6.208 Use of de ou^ before N 

Q Prep KD N Q Prep ou^ N 

M: ide qui^ color? (lO) 

N: ide que color? (I4) 

6.209 Selection of e&no 

Q KD V NP => Q c6ao V NP 

M: iC^ffio se llama la cuento? (11 ) 

0: iC&Do se llama esto? (lO) 

N: iC^mo se llama esto color? (14 ) 

S: 'Meat', icmo se llama? (6) 
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FIGURE 13—Continued 

6.210 Selection of gul^n 

Q KD V NP => Q aul^n V NP 
M: ^ul^n son? (13 ) 

0: sabe mas» la masuCi la pap^, o los ninos? (l6) 

N: iQui^n andar en esto? (12) 

6.211 Selection of fiin^ntrtfa) 

Q KD NPg V NPj^ => Q cu^to NP^ V NP^^ 

M: iCufntos tengo yo? (20) 

0: lY. cujnto es eso? (7) 

Nt iCii&ito es esto? (2) 

S: iCu&itos ninos en la escuela? (ll) 

6.212 para GUl 

Q Prep KD V NP^ NPg => Q Prep V NP^ NP^ 

M: ^ara qui$ mlras a las cosas? (22) 

6.213 Particle question inversion 

QNPj^VKD =»QNPj^KDV 

M: las tljeras de Ginai 2d^nde est^? (23) 

0: Jueves es? (8) 

St 'Meat' I &c6mo se llama? (6) 

C: Esto, iqui es? (17) 

6.214 Selection of 

Q KD NPg V NPj^ => Q «u4l NPg V NP^ 

M: &Gual color quleres? (31 ) 

0: &Cu£L es el prlmero aquf? (21 ) 

N: &Cu^l es esto? (5) 

6.215 « 

Q Prep KD N => Q Prep aali N 
M; ia. cu£l tlenda? (35) 
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FIGURE 13 — Continued 

6.216 Selection of niiAvio 

Q KD V NP =» Q V NP 

Mt sabes cuando es mi cumpleanos ? ( 36 ) 

6.217 Yeg-no subject-verb inversions 

Q NP^ V NPg => Q V NP^ NPg 
M: iEs Sse el iSltimo dfa? (45) 

6.218 a g-aS 

Q Prep KD V Adv Q Prep qub V Adv 

0: ik qxie-Jugamos ahora? (21 ) 

6.219 a donde. 

Q. Prep KD V NP^ => Q Prep d6nde V NP^ 

0: Ik d6nde vas? (U) 

6.220 Intermediate word order in particle question with 
preposition nara 

NP V Prep KD => KD V NP Prep 

Nt iQuiS es eso para? (9) 

6.221 Intermediate word order in particle question with 
preposition pqy 

NP V Prep KD => Prap KD NP V 
N: iPor qui ella (esta) comiendo? ( 5 ) 

6.222 Interxnediate word order in particle question without 
preposition 

a NPj^ V KD Adv => Q KD NP^ V Adv 
N: iQu^ til tlenes aquf? (I 6 ) 

Yes-no NP-VP inversion 
Q NP^ V Adv Q V Adv NPj^ 

St ^st^ aqu^ el ^corlal? (lO) 



6.223 
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6,3 Discussion of the comparative development of 
interrogative s 

Figure 14 shows the order of occurrence of interrogative 
structures for all subjects. The symbol 01 corresponds to 
the structure symbolized 6,201 in the text and in Figure 13, 

FIGURE 14, Comparison of the observed order of occur- 
rence of interrogatives 
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FIGURE 14~Contlnued 
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We have analyzed the development of tte Spanish Interroga- 
tive system in one foitr-year-old and in four six-year-old 
speakers of American English according to the criteria of: 

(l) complexity of the base; and (2) different types of ques- 
tions and particles* 

6*31 Conqjlexity of the base in Interrogatlves 

The earliest type of interrogative to appear in the chil- 
dren 's data is the SN (yes-no) question involving the use of 
an interrogative intonation pattern* This pattern may be 
applied to various kinds of utterances y as the child's pro- 
ductive ability develops from single words to plvot-llke 
constructions ax)d to increasingly more complex sentences* 

The following examples illustrate the developing complexity 
of the base, as shown by an Increase in the number and types 



i 






'I 
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of sentenco elements and in the progression from use of 

copula to other verbs in the same kinds of constructions s 

Michael t &Cosa? (l) 

iNo es cosa? (3) 

iT’l quieres la piedra taniblen? (lO) 
iTiI quieres ver cuando salta Tlntfn enclma del 
hombre? (37) 

Opal: iAquf? (l) 

^sta ••• muneca? (4) 

iAhora yo soy profesora y de taxi? (ll) 

Niki: 6un maqxiito? (for: ivai poqviito?) (l) 

iQuiere vino? (6) 
iTu quieres caramelos ahora? (8) 

Stan: iEn ingles? (l) 

^8 este wbol? (2) 

4Tii quieres un castillo moro? (14) 

Carl: ^Letras? (2) 

^sta es una palaclo? (17) 

6,32 Different types of questions and particles 

The SN qxxestlons In our data all follow the normal word 

order of declarative statements^ l»e»: 

S — > NP VP 



except for only two inversions, one of which occurs very late 
in the development of our most productive subject: 

Michael: ^s 4se el illtlno d£a? (45) 

Stan: iEsta aqui el Escorlal? (10 ) 

The fact that SN Inversions appear late may be related to 
the frequency of such reorderings in normal adult Spanish, 
Because we find Inverslcms appearing later and less fre- 
quently, our data supports the hypothesis that the child 
learning a second language acquires the base rules befon 
the transformations* 



Like the SN Interrogatives used by our subjects, their 
KD questions also show an increasing complexity of 
structures : 



O 
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Michael: 6Qu^ es esto? (l) 

iQu^ es eso entrar ahf? (9) 
iPor qu^ no lo cuentas t\l? ( 36 ) 

OpaJL: iQii^ es esto? (l) 

iQue qxiieres? (ll) 
iQu^ son 'lecciones'? (I 3 ) 

Mama, id^nde est^ mi reloj de 'vamos a la cama'? (l9) 

Niki: ^Cu^tos es? (l) 

iD(5nde esta un gato? ( 5 ) 
iQui^ vas a pintar td? (8) 
iC&no se llama esto color? (14 ) 

Stan: iQue es esto? ( 2 ) 

iCuwitos nines en la escuela? (ll) 

Carl: iQue es esto? ( 13 ) 

iQue es uno *senor'? 

The first KD interrogative to appear in most cases is an 
utterance like ^ue es e3to ?,i which involves the use of both 
the KD Attraction and Inversion Rules, The KD Inversion Rule 
produces the word order most common to the KD questions: 

S Q KD V NP 

Other inversions are also possible with the KD particles, how- 
ever, Michael's question, Las ti.leras de Gina, e.sti?n? ^ 

for example, vrould be an acceptable sentence in adult Spanish, 
Other utterances found in our data are nai, acceptable adult 
speech, and may be examples of intermediate structures: 

iPor quil ella (esti() comiendo? 
iQu^ tiS tlenes aquf? 

From the last two examples we may hypothesize two steps for 
KD Inversion: 

( 1 ) Move the particle to the front of the sentence: 

Q NP,, V KD Adv Q KD NP, V Adv 

i. 1 

i T{[ tienes qu^ aquf? i Qud til tienes aqu^? 

123 45 1423 5 
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( 2 ) Invert the subject and the verbs 
Q KD NPj^ V Adv > Q KD V NP^^ Adv 
I Qxx 5 tienes aquf? i Qui tlenes- tiS aqu£? 

142 3 5 14 3 25 

Another possible intermediate structure is the followings 

iQu^ es eso para? 'What is that for?' 

Here the KD particle has been moved to the beginning of the 
sentencei but the preposition which should have movod alsO| 
since it is part of the same prepositional phrase | has been 
left behind. Aside from the probability of interference 
from the subject's native Englishi this example indicates 
that competence with structures Involving a preposition plus 
a KD particle develops later than the ability to use cor- 
rectly the question particle alone. Thus, gti^ alone appears 
before nor de au^. para a^. cual occurs before 

A rii/l ; and donde precedes a d^nde. 

The number of different question particles used by a 
child is highly correlated \ri.th overall productivity s all 
seven appear in MLchaeli who is the most productive; six in 
Opal and Nlki| who are next in order of produotlvltjr ; and 
only four and one respectively occur in the least productive 
subjectsi Stan and Carl. The order of appearance of the KD 
particles in our sample is shown in Figure 15. 

The particle qua is the first to appear and to becoma 
well established in all five of the subjects analyzed here. 

appears scon after in four of the five subjects. 
There is no strong evidence in the data for the order of 
c&Bo and ftu4ntf>. Questioning of a human subject with ouiin 
is a later develoi»nent| found only after severest KD particles 
have occurred. In three of the five subjects, auifa follows 
c&no ! in a fourth subject, It does not yet appear, even 
though c^mo does; in the fifth subject, neither one appears. 

showing a greater degree of specificity because it 
implies one of a definite limited i^et, appears late, and in 
only three subjects. Cu/ndn is fotmd only in HLchael, and 
occurs late; this finding may be compared with those of 
KLisia and Belliigl (1966), who indicate a rather late and 
limited use of the question word vdien in English. 
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FIGURE 15. Comparative order of occurrence of KD 
particles in all subjects 
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The order of appearance of the KD particle may reflect 
the Influence of the intervieirers , who keep asking the child, 
e.g,, es esto ? The effect of the interlocutor's utter- 

ances is especially apparent In Niki's early use of the par- 
ticle cu^to. as shown in the following exchange: 



Interlocutor: 



Niki: 

Interlocutor: 



Niki: 

Interlocutor: 



Niki: 

Interlocutor : 
Niki: 



Y ahora yo te 
enseno. 
^Cu&itos? 
ilfco? 

No, dos* Ahora 
tiS. Dime : 
icu&tos? 
^Cui^ntos? 

Seis« lOhl 
I&io. 

^Cu&tos ? 
Wu&itos son? 
Dos* 

A ver tii, 
iCu^tos es? 
(for: £Cu^- 
tos son?) 



•And now I'll show you. 

How many? ' 

•One? ' 

'No, two. Now you. Tell 
me: how many?' 

'How many?' 

'Six, Ohl One* How many? 
How many are they?' 



'Two, ' 

'Let's see you*' 

'Kow many are they?' 



While it can be argued that the analysis of a child's 
production is oi:ly a pertial reflection of his productive 
competence and therefore not sufficient to determine his 
grammar (Chomsky 1964), v we can, nevertheless, obtain a 
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more complete picture of the development of his linguistic 
competence by evaluating what the child understands as well, 
Bellxigi (1965) states: 

The study of comprehension lias the major advantage 
that the input is known— it being the sentence cor.'.-. 
prehended. In iiroduction, on the other hand, the 
input is usually completely obscure. The natural 
technique employed here, of looking at a child's 
answers to the Interlocutor's questions, is there- 
fore extremely welcome. 

There is evidence in all our subjects for the comprehension 
of questions and particular KD particles before their actual 
production. This lends support to the widely-held hypothesis 
that receptive competence, or understanding, comes before 
productive competence, or speaJcing, 

NOTES 

^Following an established convention, questions of this 
type are labeled K to represent the initial consonant 
sound of question particles like au^. cfoo . cual. etc,, and 
D to represent d^nde. In English these are often referred 
to as WH questions. 
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CHAPTER 7 

SENTENCE COMPOUNDING AND EMBEDDING 



7.1 Structiire of compotinded and embedded sentences in 
adult Spanish 

In this section we shall discuss two major types of con- 
joined syntactic constructions s (l) compounding, which is 
the juxtaposition of two or more independent clauses, tisu- 
ally referred to as compovuxi sentences} and (2) embedding, 
which is the conjoining of one or more subordinate clauses 
irtthin a main clause. Of these two types of constructions, 
the latter is considered by some investigators of child 
language to be the more sensitive measure of linguistic 
growth (cf. Hunt 1964 )• Our primax'y piu:pose here will be 
to describe the various types of conjoining and show how 
they develop in our subjects ' Spanish. We shall focus our 
attention on the processes of embedding which are presumably 
more complicated for the learner than those of compounding. 

In order to describe the transformations involved in gen- 
erating an embedded clause, we shall demonstrate with the 
utterance : 



Q.uiero los dibujos que estas 
haciendo. 



'I want the drawings that 
you're making, ' 



We shall assume that the deep structure of this utterance 
contains two underlying sentences: 



1. Yo quiero los dibujos, 

2. Tu estas haciendo los 

dibujos, 

Tliese deep structures may be 
S 



'I w?mt the drawings. ' 
'You're making the 
drawings. ' 

shown with the follovring tree: 




<I> los dibujos 
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The process of embedding is carried out by the following 
transformations • 

(1) replace the direct object NP' los dibuios in S' with 
cue because of its identity with the direct object NP 
in the main sentence | S; aM 

(2) move que to the front of S' where it serves as a relator. 

Prom this point on we shall not repeat these intermediate 
transformations luiless new processes are involved. Further 
transformations, including the optional deletion of the NP 
subjects of both S and S', result in the surface structure: 

Quiero los dibujos que estas haciendo. 

Other types of embedding will be described in our discus- 
sion of the development of these constructions as they 
appear in the data of our subjects. 

7.2 Development of sentence compounding and embedding in 
Michael's Spanish 

7.201. The earliest form of syntactic conjoining is the 
con^jounding of constructions by means of a coordinate conjunc- 
tion. This Is observed in the fifth recording where we find 
an utterance containing two constructions both of which are 
assumed to be pivot-type sentences which have omitted the 
copula: 

ese dos scompetas y esa dos 'Those are two rifles and 

libros (fort Esos son dos those are two books.' 

escopetas y esos son dos 
libros. ) 



In order to indicate more revealingly the language develop- 
ment that has presumably taken place, we shall describe this 
type of construction as two independent copula-type sentences 



which are 
Stated as 


conjoined by means of the conjunction 
a transformation rule we have: 


y 'and ' 


[NP^ 
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[NP^ Cop NPg ]g 
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NP^ NPg y. NP^ NPg 
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We cannot be sure at this point whether the copula forms have 
been deleted optionally or simply have not yet been learned. 

7.202. In recorded sartpling eight we find more examples 
of the compounding of copula sentences, some of which 
include the copula forms wliile in others the copula is 
omitted i 

^ste es el casa y este es el 
arboles (for: Esta es la 

casa y estos son los arboles. ) 
eso es voi baco y eso xmo lobo 
(for: Eso es xm barco y 

eso (es) un lobo.) 

In our first example we have given Michael credit for 
inserting the copula even though the foms used do not show 
complete number agreement. In our rule*^ below we shall 
indicate the transformation that would take place in adxilt 
speech: 

[NPj^ Cop NPg ]g [ NP^ Cop NPg Ig 
esta es la casa estos son los Arboles 
1 2 3 4 5 6 



NPj^ Cop NPg z Cop NPg 

Ista es la casa y estos son los Wholes 

12 3 Z 4 5 6 

Judging, however, from the lack of number agreement between 
the copula and the subject pronominal, we may conclude that 
Michael still lacks complete control in the production of 
these utterances. We point out that his lack of control is 
limited to morphological aspects rather than syntactic order 
which is grammatically acceptable. 

7.203. Up to this point, the compounding of similar sen- 
tences has been observed. We now see sentences compounded 
which are dissimilar in that each independent clause contains 
a different typo of verb: 

La piedra no esta y mira eso. 'The stone isn't (there), 

and he looks at that. ' 

The compounding of these types of constructions may be 
described with the following transformation rule: 



'This is the house and 
these are the trees. ' 

'That is a ship and that 
(is ) a wolf. ' 
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[Neg NP Cop Adv ]g [NP^ V ^2^S 

no la piedra est^ aqui ^1 mlra eso 



NF Neg Cop I V NP^ 

la piedra no esta y fdra eso 

2 1 3 i 6 7 

This type of syntactic construction results from the joining 
of underlying sentences by means of the cooirdinate conjunc- 
tion y, which is tised almost excl\xsively during this phase of 
Michael's acquisition of Spanish. The vise of the conjunction 
y as the initial word of an utterance may also be interpreted 
as the deletion of an entire sentence which may have been 
uttered or cued by the interlocutor: 

y dice la dragon esta en tu 'And he says that the dragon 

casa (for: Y dice que el is in your house.' 

dragon esta en tu casa.) 

Y la nina est^ aqui. 'And the little girl is here. ' 

7.204. In the eighth recording we also find an example 
of the use of ir a plus the infinitive: 

Vamos a pintar. 'Let's paint.' 



This utterance may be interpreted as having two underlying 
sentences : 



1, Nosotros vamos a (hacer) 

algo. 

2. Nosotros pintamos. 



'We're going to (do) 
something. * 

'We paint. ' 



These structures may be shown in the following tree: 




nosotros <Pres> 
<IV> 
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Tile transformations reqxilred are as follows: 

(1) delete the subject NP' nosotros in S' because of its 
identity with the subject NP in S; and 

( 2 ) change the V pintyaos in S' to the pronominalized 
infinitive pintar (cf. Falk 1968). 

These and subsequent transformations permit us to generate 
the surface structure; 

Vamos a pintar. 



Stated as a transformation rule^ we have: 



NP 


V Prep [NP' V 




V Prep 


[S'Jsp 


nosotros 


vamos a nosotros pin tamos 




veunos a 


pintar 


1 


23 4 




2 3 


4 


7 . 205 . 


In the eleventh recording we 


find 


the first 


exam- 



pie of a complex sentence in which the embedded siibordinate 
clause is used as a direct object: 

qxiiere la caballo que tienes 'I want the horse that you 
(for: Quiero el cnballo have. ' 

que tienes. } 

We shall assume the deep structure of this utterance to con- 
tain two underlying sentences: 

1. I0 quiero el caballo. 'I want the horse. ' 

2. Til tienes el caballo. 'You have the horse. ' 

We may show how one of these structures is embedded in the 
other in the deep structure by the following tree: 
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This structure undergoes transformations similar to those 
described in paragraph 7.1. Further transformations on the 
morphological level would generate the grammatical surface 
structure Quiero el caballo aue tlenes. However, becaxise 
MLchael has not completely mastered all the necessary mor- 
phological rules, we get his actual utterance: guiere la 

caballo aue tienes . Stated as a transformational laxle 
which would produce the grammatical utterance, we have: 

V NP2 [NP^' NPg' Ig, => 

yo quiero el caballo tu tienes el caballo 
12 3 4 



quiero el caballo que tienes 

234 

The differences between this surface structure and the one 
generated by Michael can now be readily seen to be at the 
morphological, or possibly the phonological level. 

7.206. In recording twelve we have examples of utter- 
ances in which the embedding is in the form of the 
infinitive : 

dijame scribir (for: Dijame 'Let me write. ' 

escribir. ) 

Assuming that the deep structure of this utterance is made up 
of the underlying sentences: 

1. Dijame algo. 'let me do or have something. 

2. Yo escribo. 'I write. * 

we may show the embedding of one sentence into the other by 
maans of the following tree: 



I 
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S 




The transformations that take place are as follows: 

(1) delete the NP', beca\ise of the identity of the NP* 
in S' with the object pronoun ^ in Sj and 

( 2 ) change VP* in S' from the inflected form to the pronomi- 
nalized infinitive. 

As a result of these and other transformations we may gen- 
erate the string: 

Dejame escribir. ‘Let me virite, ' 

which may be written as a rule: 

NP^ V NP^ [NP* V ]g, => V NPg 
tu deja me yo escribo dejame escribir 

123 4 234 

7,207, In the same recording we have another infinitive 
embedding, but with a slightly different structure in the 
independent claiise: 

No se puede pasar, 'You can 't pass, ' 

In terms of the deep structure we interpret the following 
sentences : 

1, Alguien no puede, 'Someone can't do it,' 

2, Alguien pasa, 'Someone passes, ' 

A tree representing the disep strvicture takes the following 
shape: 
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S 




This structiare undergoes the following transforimition 
processes : 

(1) delete the N?' algulen in S' because it is identical to 
the NP in S; and 

( 2 ) convert the indefinite pronoun aleuien in S to the 
reflexive pronoun 

These transformations result in the surface structure: 

No se puede pasar. 

which may be represented by the following rule; 

Neg NP^ V [ NP* V ]g, => Neg NP^ V [S']jjp 

no alguien puede alguien pasa no se puede pasar 

123 4 1234 

7.208, At this time we also find an embedded clause in 
which the infiJiitive is preceded by the preposition p_ara. 
as in: 

Es para escribir. 'It's for writing,' 

Es para comer, 'It's for eating,' 

The utterance Es para escribir may be interpreted as having 
two underlying sentences: 

1, Esto es para algo, 'This is for something. * 

2. Alguien escribe. 'Someone is writing. ' 

As a representation of this deep structure we may devise the 
tree: 
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S 




<III> 



The follcwijig transformations are then performed: 

(1) delete NP' alguleP ; and 

( 2 ) change V escribe to the nominalised infinitive escriblr . 
In terms of a rule this transformation may be written: 

NP V Prep [ NP' V ]g, =$> V Prep [S']jjp 

esto es para alguien escribe es para escribir 

123 4 234 

7.209. In this recorded sampling we find an example of 
an embedding involving the relator cuando which introduces an 
adverbial clause: 

Pap^ dice es para escribir 'Daddy says it's for writing 

ciwndo tu vengas. whenever you come. ' 

There are several underlying sentences that may be interpreted 
for the deep structure of this utterance: 

1. Papa dice algo. 'Daddy says something. ' 

2. Esto es para algo. 'This is for something. * 

3 . Alguien escribe entonces. 'Someone writes then. ' 

4. Tu vienes entonces. 'You come at that time. ' 

Beginning with the sentence containing the adverbial| which 
is the most deeply embedded, we may draw the following tree: 
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S 




Transformations are as follows: 

(1) replace the adverb entonces in S' with and 

(2) move nnando to the front of S' where it serves as a 
relator. 

The structure generated as a resvilt of these and subsequent 
transformations ist 

Alguien escribe cuando tu vengas. 'Someone writes whenever 

you come. ' 

If we embed this structure into the larger construction as 
discussed in paragraph 7.207, we have: 

Es para escribir cuaxxio tii ’It's for writing when- 

vengas. ever you cone. ' 

There remains one more embedding which, by the process 
described in paragraph 7.206, allows us to generate the 
siarface structvire: 

Papa dice gue es para escribir 'Daddy says it's for 
cuando tu vengas. writing whenever you 

come. ' 

Michael, however, has omitted the relator gue. To repre- 
sent this multiple embedding we have formulated the follow- 
ing transformation rule: 
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NP^ V [NP* Cop' Prep']g, [ NP' V Adv' 
papa dice esto es para algvden escribe entonces 

12 3 4 

[NP' V« Adv* ]g, =i> 
vlenes entonces 
5 

pap^ dice que es para escrlblr cuando tu vengas 

1 2 3 4 5 

7,210, In the twelfth recording we find an example of an 
embedded clause Introduced by the relator poraue : 

No se puede pasar porque est^ 'You can't pass because he's 
muerto, dead, ' 



In the deep struct\ire of this utterance we may Interpret the 
following underlying sentences: 



1, El dragon est^ mueirto, 

2* Algulen pasa, 

3, Algulen no puede (hacer) 
algo. 



'The dragon Is dead# * 
'Someone passes, ' 
'Someone can't (do) 
something, * 



The structure of the fijrat portion of our sample utterance 
No se puede oasar has already been discussed In paragraph 
7, 207 of this chapter, Vfe may now demonstrate how the sen- 
tence El dragon esta muei»to Is embedded within the entire 
construction by the foU.ciwlng tree: 
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The following transformations are needed: 

(1) delete the subject NP' el dragon ; and 

(2) insert norgue at the beginning of S' where it serves as 
a relator* 

With those and subsequent transformations we may generate 
the string: 

No se puede pasar porque esta muerto. 

The transformational process may be described with the fol- 
lowing rule: 

Neg NP, V [ NP' V* ]^, [ NP* Cop» Pred']„, =» 
no alguien puede algulan pasa el dragon esta muerto 
1 2 3 4 5 

NegNP^ V 

no se puede pasar porque esta muerto 

1 2 3 4 5 

7* 211* In recording thirteen we may observe an embedded 
clause introduced by the relator donde : 

Yo no sS d6ndo esta. 'I don't know where it is.* 

From this surface structure wo posit the following underlying 
sentences : 

1, Yo no s^ algo* 'I don't know something*' 

2* Algo est^ en alg^ sitio* 'Something is in some place* ' 

A tree representing those structures may take the following 
shape: 
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S 




The following tremsformations are involved: 

(1) replace the adverbial en sitlo 'in some place' 

with donde to give esta donde 2 and 

(2) move donde ahead of est^ where it now serves as relator 
to introduce the adverbieil clause donde esta . 

With the optional deletion of the subject NP' algo, the 
clause donde esta is now embedded in the main sentence and 
functions as a direct object of the verb These and 

other transformations allow us to generate the surface 
structure : 

Yo no se donde esti$* 

Structxirally we have the foUtn-ing rule; 

Neg NP^ V [NP' Cop' Adv' 

no yo s^ algo esta en algun sitio 
123 4 



WllfegV 

yo no s^ donde est^ 
213 4 

7.212. In this same recording we find an example of an 
embedded infinitive construction with an acc<»npanylng 
reflexive pronoun: 

it’l Quieres se sentar? (for: 'Do you want to sit down?' 

£Tu quieres sentarte?) 
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Although the utterance produced by Michael indicates failure 
to apply certain morphological rvdes, we shall discuss the 
transformations involved here as though the utterance were 
an acceptable sentence. This utterance may be interpreted 
as containing the underlying sentences: 

1, iTu quieres algo? 'You want sonetliing? ' 

2. Tu te sientas, 'You sit do\m, ' 

The deep structure may be shown in the following tree: 



S 




<II> 



The transformation rules to be applied are: 

(1) delete the subject NP' in S'; 

(2) change the verb in S' to the noralnalized infinitive 
sentar ; 

(3) attach the reflexive pronoun to the infinitive as a 
suffix. 

These transformations allow us to generate the string: 

6 Tu quieres sen tar te? 

The rule for this transformation is: 

Q NP^ V [NP^' V => 

? til quieres til sientas te I tu quieres sentarte? 

123 4 1234 

In recording sixteen we have another example of an embedded 
Infinitive construction which contains a noun as direct object: 

Yo quiero ver vaqxxeros, 'I want to see cowboys, ' 

The deep structure of this utterance may be interpreted as 
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having the following underlying sentences: 

1. Yo quiero algo. *I want something. • 

2. Yo veo a los vaqueros. 'I see the cowboys. • 

In recording eighteen we find more examples of the infini- 
tive construction, now followed by a prepositional phrase: 

Yo no quiero bajar con la *I don't want to go down- 

pelota. stairs with the ball. • 

Yo quiero montar en el bici. 'I wont to ride the bicycle. 

The increasing frequency and complexity of these embedded 
infinitive constructions indicate the child's developing 
competence. 

7. 213* In recording twenty we find the first example of 
the use of tener aue plus Infinitive in the utterance : 

Tienes quo subir a mi casa. 'You have to go upstairs 

to my house. ' 

The underlying sentences in this example may be interpreted 
as: 

1. Td tienes algo. 'You have something (to do). 

2. Tu subes a mi casa. 'You go upstairs to my 

house. ' 

This construction is represented by the tree: 



S 




<II> 



The transformation rules to bo applied are: 

(l) delete the subject NP* in S' because of its identity with 
the subject NP in S; 
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( 2 ) change the V subes in S' to the nominalized infini- 
tive subir ; and 

( 3 ) insert que to follow the verb tener . 

This generates the structure: 

Tu tienes que subir a mi casa. 

Structurally the transformation rule is; 

NP. V [NP' V Prep' NP' ]„, 
tu tienes til subes a mi casa 

12 3 



NP V [S'] 

1 *• ^NP2 

til tienes que subir a mi casa 
12 3 

7. 214# In tliis same recording we also find an example of 
an embedded construction introduced by the expression es aue ; 



Es que tienes que cortarlo. 



•It's that you have to cut it. 



This utterance may be interpreted as having these underlying 
sentences : 



1, El hecho es algo, 'The fact is something, ' 

2, Til tienes algo, 'You have something, ' 

3, Ti lo cortas, 'You cut it, ' 

Since underlying sentences 2 and 3 are similar to those dis- 
cussed previously in paragraphs 7,205 and 7,213, we shall 
simply interpret these as one multiple embedding correspond- 
ing to the construction Til tienes aue cortarlo 'You have to 
cut it, ' This construction may be shown in the following 
tree: 
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The transformation needed is: 

(l) introduce the relator aue at the beginning of the 
embedded construction* 

An optional deletion of the subject NP el hacho and the 
subject NP' t]i permit us to generate the surface structure: 

Es que tienes que cortarlo. 

This transformation rule may bo vrritten: 

NP Cop [NP^' V ]g, [NP^' V NPg'lg, => 

el hecho es t^l tienes t5 cortas lo 

12 3 4 

I^’lpred 

es que tienes que cortarlo 
2 3 4 

In the twenty-fourth recorded sampling we obseirve an 
example of a multiple embedding which is even more complex: 

Voy a ensenarte que ptiedo 'I am going to show you 

hacer un avion qua vuola mal. that I can make an air- 
plane that flies badly. ' 

The deep structure of this utterance may be interpreted as 
having several underlying sentences: 

1, Yo voy a (hacer) algo, 'I'm going to (do) some- 

thing.' 
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2, Yo te enseuo algo. 

3, Yo puedo (hacer) algo. 

4. Yo hago un avion. 

5. El avion vuela mal. 



•I show you something. ' 

•I can (do) something. ' 
•I'm making an airplane. ' 
•The airplane flies badly. 



All of these underlying sentences correspond to a series of 
embeddings which are incorporated in the utterance produced 
by our subject. Since each type of embedding involved has 
already been discussed | we mention this utterance here only 
as an indication of the child's growing ability to combine 
and manipulate the types of constructions which he has 
already learned. 

7.215. In this same recorded sampling liLchael demon- 
strates control of the subjxmctive fora in an embedded 
clause : 



iQuieres que lo tire asf? 'Do you want me to throw it 

this way?' 



The deep structure of this utterance is interpreted as hav- 
ing the following sentences 5 

1. iTu quieres algo? 'You want something? ' 

2. Yo lo tiro asi. 'I throw it in this manner. ' 

We may represent tlie deep structure with the following tree: 



S 




<II> 



The following transformation rules are needed; 

(1) since the subject NP' is not identical to the 

subject NP in the main S, a transformation is trig- 
gered to generate the subjunctive verb form tire ; and 

(2) que is inserted as a relator to introduce the noun 
clause que lo tire as^« 
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These transformation rules generate the surface sentence: 
iQuieres que lo tire asx? 

The structure rule for these transformations may be witten: 

Q NP V [NP » V NP„» Adv‘]c,, =» 

1 <, i 

? tu quieres yo tiro lo asf 
12 3 4 

'i V [S'jjjp 

I quieres que lo tire asf? 
1 3 4 

7.216, We also find an example with the present participle 
embedded : 

indios atacando 'Indians attacking' 

The deep structxwe of the gerundive form atacando may be 
interpreted as an underlying sentence: 

Los indios atacan, ‘The Indians are attacking, ' 

If we asstune the underlying sentence to be part of a larger 
construction such as: 

Inddos atacando gritan mucho, 'Attacking Indians scream a 

great deal, ' 

we may represent the deep structtiro with the following tree: 
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The transformation rules involved here are: 



(1) delete the identicel NP' los indios in the S'; and 

( 2 ) change the V atacan in S ' to the gerimdive form, 
n-t.ncando 



These rules permit us to generate the string: 
los indios atacando 

as demonstrated by the f ollovring rule : 

NP [ NP ' ^ I ^ Mv => 

los indios los indios atacan gritan mucho 
1 2 3 4 

KP V Adv 

indios atacando gritaji muchc 

1234 

7. 217. In recording tuenty-five Micl’iael optiorially 
deletes the copula in one of two principal clauses coordi- 
nated, as is often observed in standard adxilt Spanish: 

Estos son los indios y estos ‘These are the Indians 
eimericanos. and these the Americans, ' 

The optional deletion of this copixla is described in the 
following transformation rule: 

[ NP Cop NP C NP Cop NP 

1 ^ 1 2 

estos son Ics indios estos son americanos 

i 123 456 

f 

NP Cop NP V NP, NP^ 

1 2 1 2 

estos son los irdios y estos americanos 
! 12 3^46 
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OF SPANISH 



This 9 xam] 0 .e is notable not only for the awareness of tho 
optional deletion r^lle in the second of two conjoined inde- 
pendent clauses I but also for the control of the concept of 
number and gender agreement, 

7.21S, Recording twenty-eight contains an example of a 
novm phrase within an embedded clause used redundantly to 
relate to a noun phrase outside the clause. This apposition 
may be observed in standard Spanish. 



Los caballos que son muy 'Horses that are very bad| 

males lo ponen ahf. (for: they put them there,' 

Los caballos que son muy 
males los ponen ahf . ) 



This utterance may be interpreted as P onen aha los caballos p 
lo s caballos que son muy mRlos . from which we may posit the 



foxlowing underlying rentences: 

1. Elios ponen estos caballos 

ahf. 

2. Esos caballos son muy males. 

3. Estos caballos son esos 

caballos. 



'They put these horses 
there, ' 

'Those horses are very bad, ' 
'These horses are those 
horses, ' 



Tlie second of these sentences may be considered as an embed- 
ding in the third sentence | as shown by the following tree: 




The transformation loiles involved are: 

(1) delete the NP* esos caballos in S ' becaiise of its iden- 
tity with the NPg esos caballos in S; and 

(2) inseri. oue in front of the adjectival clause to serve as 
a relator. 
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Those transformations allow us to generate the string: 

Estos caballos son esos caballos qiie son muy males. 



which is then embedded in the total utterance | as illus- 
trated by the following tree: 



S 





estos caballos 
son esos caba- 
llos que son 
muy malos 



aquf 



The transformations needed are: 

(1) delete the NP, ' estos caballos in S' because of its iden- 
tity with NPg'^in S; and 

( 2 ) delete the copula son in S' because of its identity with 
son in the more deeply embedded S', 

These rules allow \is to generate the string: 

Elios ponen ahf estos caballos | esos caballos que son muy 
malos. 

Later, optional rules (l) change the UP estos caballos in S 
to the pronominalized form los. and the NP' esos caballos in 
S' to low caballos : (2) invert the apposition to the front of 
the s ent ence ; ( 3 ) delete the subject NP ellos ; and ( 4 ) repo- 
sition the direct object pronoun los in front of the V ponen . 
to give the siirface string: 

Los caballos que son muy malos los ponen ahf. 

The rule for these transformations may be written: 
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NP, 



1 



V 



NPg •[ Cop' NPg* Jg, 



ellos ponen estos caballos estos caballos son esos caballos 



7.219* In the thirty-fifth recording we find a new type 
of compounding in which Klchael joins two independent 
clauses, one negative and one affirmative, by means of the 
conjunction sino . 



The deep structure for this utterance may be interpreted as 
containing the following underlying sentences: 



The transformation rule to be applied is: 

(l) insert aino after the first sentence to join both sen- 
tences* 

With the optional deletion of both subject NFs, and of Cop 
in the second S,> this results in the surface structure: 

No es Steven sino Wendell* 



The rule for these transformations may be written as follows: 



1 2 



3 



4 



[ NPj^' Cop' Adv' Adj'lg, Adv => 
esos caballos son m\;iy malos ahf 



5 



6 






los caballos que son muy malos los ponen ahf 



4 



5 



3 2 6 



no Steven sino Wendell (for: 'It^s not Steven but 

No os Steven sino Wendell, ) Wendell, ' 



1* £1 no es Steven* 

2* £1 es Wendell* 



'Ke is not Steven, ' 
•He is Wendell. ' 
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[Neg NP^ Cop NPg ]g [NP^ Cop NP^ ]g 
no ^1 es Steven el es Wendell 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



TTeg NP^ slno NP^ 

no Steven slno Wendell 

1 4 aiM 7 

7.220, Recorded sampling thirty-six has an example of an 

embedded sentence introduced by the relator oomo : 

Ya veras como te gano, 'Now you'll see how I'll 

beet you. ‘ 

The deep structxare of this utterance may be Interpreted as: 

1. Tii ver^s algo ya, 'You'll see something now.' 

2, Yo te geuio as£, 'I'll beat you this way, ' 

This structure may be shown in the following tree; 




<II> 



The transformation rules to be applied are; 

(1) replace the adverbled as£ in S ' with como t. and 

(2) move como to the front of S ' where It serves as a relator 
introducing the notm clause como te gano. 

These transformations generate the string: 

Ya ver^s como te gano. 
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Our rvile for these transformations is* 

NP^ [NP^» V NP^' Adv']g, Adv =» 

t\S veras yo gano te asf ya 

12 3 4 



Adv V [S * ]jgp 

ya veras como te gano 
4 2 3 

In recording thirty-seven KLchael produces an utterance 
with an embedded clause in which the subject and verb are 
inverted » as is often the case in adult speech: 

qiiieres ver ciiando salta *Do you want to see when 
Tint& encima del horibre? Tintfn Jtunps on top of 

the mtm?' 



The underlying deep structure 
interpreted as containing the 

!• iT^ quieres algo? 

2, T(S ves algo. 

3. Tintfn salta encima del 

hombre en este memento. 



of this utterance may be 
following sentences: 

•Do you want something?' 
'You see something. ' 
'Tintfn Jumps on top of 
the man at this moment. ' 



7.221. In recording thirty-eight we have an example in 
which Michael uses an embedded conditional clause intro- 
duced the relator al.: 

Si lo tuvlera aquf ponfa (for: 'If I had it here» I would 

Si lo twiera aquf » lo pon- place it. * 
drfa. ) 

From this uttertmee^ we may Interpret the following tinder- 
lying sentences* 

1. Yo pondrfa algo. 'I would place something. * 

2. Yo lo tenfa aquf. 'I had it here. ' 

This can be shown in the following tree* 
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<I> 



The transformation needed Is as follows: 

(1) Insert ai. at tHe beginning of the S' to serve as a 
relator. 

The introductlwi of the conditional relator ai triggers 
the morphological transformations necessary to generate 
the past subjunctive tuvlera|i to give si lo tuvlera aauf . 
Other, optional transformations permit us to generate the 
surface structure: 

SI lo tuvlera aquf, lo pordrfa. 

In our example, however, Michael uses the Imperfect form 
ponfa Instead of the conditional, a practice which may be 
observed even In standard Spanish. (See our discussion 
about this point in Chapter 4*) Stated as a nlLe, we have: 

N?! V NP^ (NP^* V* NPg* Adv']g, => 

yo pondrfa algo yo tanfa lo aq\i£ 

12 3 4 



[S=>] 



Adv 



V 



si lo tuvlera aquf pon£i 



4 2 

Ihillke other utterances where verb inflections were 
sufficiently unainblguous to permit deletion: 



Pul el caballo corriendo y despuls lo cogleron y Iba 
atado y se hacfa ••• 
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the following examples taken from recordings thirty-seven 
tlirough forty-three do not show such deletion either because 
of ambiguity or because a contrast is intended; 



’Here's the submarine and 



here 's 



the snake* ' 
smaller and 

. I 



•You are 
bigger 
'Gina had one part and 
had another part, ' 



I an 



Aquf esta el submarine y aqua 
est^ la serpiente. 

Td eros mds pequena y yo soy 
mas grande. 

Gina tenfa una parte y yo 
tenfa otro parte, (for; 

... otra parte) 

In recording forty-seven, however, we find another example 
of subject deletion where ambigtiity does not occur because 
of verb inflections* 



We summarize in Figure 16 all types of conjoined syntactic 
constructions discussed in this section. As in the case of 
the other grammatical subsystems and constituents, we shall 
list edl structures found in Michael's output and conqjare 
them with those of the other children. Those structures not 
found in Michael's data but observed in the output of the 
other subjects will be added and indicated accordingly, 

FIGURE 16, First occurrences of various compoxxnded and 
embedded sentences in all children 



7.201 Compoundingj both copula forms omitted 

[NP^ Cop NP^lg [NP^ Cop NPglg => NP^ NPg 2 NP^^ NPg 
M: ese dos scompetas y esa dos libros (5) 

7.202 Compounding; both copula forms included 
[UP^ Cop NPgJs [NP^ Cop NP2]g =» 

NP^ Cop Np2 y NP^ Cop NP2 

M: este es el casa y ^ste es el arboles (8) 

C : ^sta es un caballo y esta es un pollcfa (I5 ) 

7o203 Compounding; different verb types used 

[Neg HP Cop Advjg. [NP^ V NP2]g => NP Neg Cop y: V NP2 

M: la piedra no esta y mira esto (8) 

S.: est^ muy grande y el nlno no le gusta este (16) 
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FIGURE I6-— Continued 

7.204 Ir a plus infinitive 

NP V Prep [NP« V']g, => V Prep [S’]jjp 

M: Vamos a pintor. (8) 

0: va a cebar (5) 

Nt yo vas a decir en espanol qtiien juega (lO) 

S; vamos a cortar vina torre (5) 

7.205 Use of qua to introduce relative clause 

NP V NP [NP* V NP'lg, => V NP 

M: quiere la caballo quo tienos (ll) 

0: una gatltos qus estw en la cana (ll) 

N: quleres ver tod os que hay en la agua (l) 

C: yo no que es esto (17) 

7.206 deiar plus infinitive 

NP^ V NPg [NP« V']g, => V NP^ 

Mt D^Jaoe scrlblr. (12 ) 

7.207 poder plus infinitive 

Neg NP]^ V [NP' V']g, => Neg NP^^ V [S']jj 
M: No se puede pasor. (12) 

0: porque ese buiTiquito no se puede estar quieto (lO) 

Nt s(^ el nina que puede correr mas (12) 

7.208 aer para plus infinitive 

NP V Prep [NP' V']g, => V Prep [S.']j^p 

Mt Es para escrlbir. (12) 

Ot para matar ... nina (5) 

C : Es para leer. (19 ) 

7.209 Use of f.nandn to introduce relative clause 
NPj^ V [NP' Cop' Prep']g, [NP' V Adv']g, 

[NP' y AdV'Jg, =» 



r»p< [s-]^ 
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7.210 Upe of porque to introduce relative clause 
Neg V [NP» V'Jg, [NP» Cop' Pred'Jg, ==$> 

Neg V [S' 1^2 [S’Imv 

M: No se puede pas.ar porque est^ rauerto, (l2) 

0: porque yo soy maestra (lO) 

7.211 Use of donde to introduce relative clause 

Neg V [NP' Cop' Adv']^, =» NP^ Neg V [S']jjp^ 

M: Yo no s^ donde est^, (I3) 

0: ella sabe niucho de donde esta tres anos (9) 

N: Yo quiero saber donde esta. (ll) 

7.212 Querer plus infinitive vd.th reflexive pronoun 

Q NP^ V [NP^« V NPg'lg, => Q NP^ V [S»]jjp^ 

M: iTu quieres se sentar? (13) 

0; que no quiero hablar mas (8) 

N: Yo quiero ver esto oti'a vez, (4) 

S: Mi amigo no quiere venga (for: ... venir) (19) 

C: Yo no quiero comer. (19) 

7.213 tienes aue plus infinitive plus adverbial 

NP^ V [NP' V Prep' NP'Jg, =i> NP^^ V [S']j,p^ 

Ml Til tienes que stibir a mi casa. (20 ) 

0: tiene que venir (19) 

7.214 es aue plus tienes oue plus infinitive 
NP Cop [NP^* V']g, [NP^' V NP2']g;, 

Cop [S'lpped fS'lNPg* 
M: Es que tienes que cortarlo. (20) 

7.215 querer plus relative clause using subjunctive 
Q NP V [NPi* V NP2' Adv'lg, =» Q V [S']j„, 

M: iQuieres que lo tire asfV (24) 

0: Mi mama no quiere que yo coma mucho caramelo. (l6) 
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7.216 NP with modifying gerundive 

NP [NP' V']g, V Adv NP [S']^j V Adv 

M: los indios atacando (24) 

7.217 Compotinding ; one of copula forma optionally deleted 
[N?^ Cop NPglg Z [NPi Cop NPgls =» 

NPj^ Cop NPg z NPi N?2 

M: Estos son los Indios y estos americanos. (25) 

7.218 Embedding of an appositivo 

NPi V NP2 [NP^' Cop' NPg'ls* [NPi* ^OP' Adv' Adj']g, Adv 

[S')Adj NP V Adv 

M: Los caballos que son muy malos lo ponen ahf, (28) 

7.219 Contradictory use of no es ... sino 

[Neg NP^ Cop NPglg [NPj^ Cop NPgJg. Neg NP^ fiiaa NPg 

M: no Steven sino Wendell (35) 

7.220 Use of como to Introduce relative clause 

NP^ V [NP^' V NP2' Adv']g, Adv => Adv V [S'Jjjp 
M: Ya veras como te gano. (36) 

7.221 Compounding with ai, 

NP^ Y NPg [NP^' V' NPg' Adv'lg, V 

M: si lo tuviera aquf pon£a (38) 

Ot Si viene tarde yo me voy a porterfa. (l8) 

N: Yo no puede hacer nada si tu est^ hablando tanto. (17) 

7.3 Discussion of the comparative development of compounded 
and embedded sentences 

Figiire 17 shows the observed oirder of appearance of com- 
pounded and embedded structiures for all children. The symbol 
01 corresponds to the structure symbolized 7.201 in the text 
of this chapter. 
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FIGURE 


17. Comparison of the observed order of 
of compounded and embedded sentences 
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The criteria for comparing the development of conjoined 
sentences l;i the data of our subjects will be the type and 
the complexity of the constructions that are conjoined. 

We shall discuss four principal types of conjoining: 

(l) compounding, (2) embedding of infinitives, (3J embedding 
of relative clauses, and (4) gerundives. As observed in our 
discussion of NP and VP constituents and other grammatical 
subsystems, there is a high correlation between the number 
of different types of conjoined constructions and the over- 
all productivity of the lecrneri 

7.31 Compounding 

The following types of compounding may be sxumarized from 
the data of o;:r subjects: 

FIGURE 18. Types of compoixnding 



Recording Number 




M 


0 N S. 


C 




(Cop) y (Cop) 


5 








Cop y Cop 


8 




15 




Cop y V 


8 


16 






Cop y (Cop) 


25 








no: ... sino 


35 









In comparison with the fivs> different types of compounding 
found in Michael's dat-a, there is only one type observed in 
the utterances of each of two other children, and none in the 
two remaining children. With the exception of the fifth typo 
of compounding whore Is \ised, all other compounded sen- 

tences are conjoined by means of the coordinate conjunction 
y. Much of the compounding is th» result of the juxtaposition 
of constructions involving the copula. Using the order of 
observed occurrence indicated in Figure 18, we may describe 
Ihes e compounds as f ollowsi The first type represents tho 
conjoining of equational constructions where the copula form 
has been omitted. Although the copula has been used by all 
children in simple sentences, these forms may be omitted in 
the process of compounding which results in so-called pivot- 
like constructions. The second typo shows the copula 
inserted, but as our examples show, there is inconsistency 
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in person-nvimber agreement, indicating a lack of mastery of 
this fox’m. The third type of compound shows a copula con- 
struction conjoined with a sentence using a different type 
of verb. This suggests that by the eighth recording the 
processing of compoKU*ding may be achieved by Michael using 
different types of verbs in each of the sentences conjoined. 

The fourth type of compounding indicates the child's ability 
to delete optionally one of the forms in this parallel con- 
stniction just as we may obseirve in standard adult Spanish, 

The last type shown in Figure 18 represents a more advanc>?d 
type of constiruction in which a negative clause is compounded 
with a contradictory clause by means of the conjunction sino. 

It must be pointed out here that in the data of Opal and 
Niki, the two most productive subjects after Michael, there 
were no compounded constructions observed. It is difficult 
to account for this phenomenon, especially since both of 
these children produced a wide variety of embedded sentences 
which we feel are representative of greater linguistic devel- 
opment than are compounded constructions. It is suggested 
that teclmiques designed especially to elicit compounds 
would have resul.ted in numerous examples from these subjects. 

7.32 Embedding of infinitives 

Constructions with the embedding of infinitives are 
more numerous in Micliael's data than in that of any of the 
other children, 

FIGURE 19. Verb constructions used with embedded infinitives 
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poder 
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As shown in Figure 19, only Micheel can be credited with 
ejrbedded infinitives preceded by deiar. All other children 
have at least two types of embedded infinitive construc- 
tions, In Opal 's data we find all. but one of the construc- 
ti(jns used by Mchael, as well as several examples of saber 
plus infinitive, Niki has ir a . noder. and tener aue with 
the infinitive in the tenth, twelfth, and fourth recordings 
respectively. Stan has infinitive embeddings involving ir a 
in recording five, and auerer in recording nineteen, Carl 
is credited with Infinitive constructions involving ser para 
and auerer . both observed ii'. the nineteenth recording. 

In addition to the relative lateness in appearance of 
these structures, we note in Figure 20 certain indications 
of a similar order of learning in our subjects, 

FIGURE 20, Sequence of embedded infinitive constructions 



Order 




Verb Constructions 




Michael 


Opal 


Niki 


Stan 


Carl 


1st 


ir a 


ir a 

ser para 


querer 


ir a 


ser para 
querer 


2nd 


dejar 
poder 
ser para 


querer 


j.r a 


querer 




3rd 


querer 


poder 


poder 






4th 


tener que 


tener que 









Embedded infinitive constructions with ir a. usvially 
expressing the periphrastic future, are among the first to 
appear, Querer is the only -verb to be used with an infini- 
tive by all five subjects, and occurs relatively early, 

Ser para plus infinitive appears in the least productive 
ciiild, as well as in the two most productive, indicating 
that it may be one of the first such constructions to be 
learned, even though it does not appear at all in the data 
of the other two children, Poder occurs with an embedded 
infinitive in the data of our three most productive subjects. 
Tener aue plus infinitive occurs in the two most productive 
subjects, and is the last of such constnictions to appear in 
their data. De.iar is used in an embedded infinitive construc- 
tion by only one child, our most productive, but it does not 
occur particularly late. We may suggest, then, that among 
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the embedded iiil’icitive constructions discussed, ir a is 
one of the first to be learned; then come auerer . ser para 
and uoder . all appearing around the same time, in no fixed 
order; and tener oue seems to be leanied last. 

An intermedie.te step in the development of embedded 
infinitive constructions may be indicated by the following 
utterance found in the data of one of our subjects; 

yo quiero voy de mi clase ’I want I go out of my 

class ' 

This utterance may be considered an intermediate step 
between the deep structure represented as two sentences, 
one embedded in the VP of the other: 



S 




<I> 



and the sm*face structure: 

Yo quiero ir ... ’I want to go ,,, • 

7*33 Embedding of relative clauses 

The types of relators used to introduce the embedded 
clauses are shown in Figwe 21, The number of different 
relators used by each child correlates with his overall 
productivity. Thus, l^ciiael uses six relators. Opal five, 
Niki four, and Carl one. The absence of relative clauses 
in Stan's data may be attributed to limitations in our 
eliciting techniques. Although there is too little evi- 
dence to determine any specific chronological order in 
the learning of these types of embedded clauses as intro- 
duced by the particular relators, there ire sodb noteworthy 
tendencies concerning their overall sequencing in the data, 
as shown in Figure 22, 
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FIGURE 


21, Relators used 


in 


embedded 


clauses 
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7,205 


que 


11 




11 
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17 


7,209 


ciaando 


12 




16 
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porque 
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donde 
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7,220 


como 


36 










7,221 


si 


38 




18 


17 




FIGURE 


22 , Comparative order of occurrence of relators 
in all subjects 
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Ndchael 


Opal 




Niki 


Sis 321 


Carl 


1st 


que 


donde 




que 




que 


2nd 


cuando 

porque 


porque 




cuando 






3rd 


donde 


que 




donde 






4th 


como 


cu^uido 




si 






5th 


si 


si 











Qua introducing a relative clause is the first relator 
used by three out of five children. Three of the five sub~ 
jects also use donde among the first relators | and the san» 
children use ai. as the last relator observed in their data, 
Gurtnrin appears relatively early in twc children, later in a 
third, and not at all in the two least productive subjects* 
Como is observed late, recording thirty-sixain Kichael's 
data, and not at all in the data of the four other subjects, 
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At this point it is interesting to make a comparison with 
the obseirved order of question particles (See Figure 15)* 

Que and dcWe appear earliest and nuanto^ cual and cuando 
appear among the last. In the use of corresponding relators, 
que and donde also appear early, along with cue and d^nde. 
whereas the relators cuanto and cual do not appear at all. 

This wouJ-d seem to correspond with the late occurrence of 
the question particles cxianto and cujtl. We find inconsistent, 
however, the early occurrence of the relator cuando and the 
almost total lack of examples showing the interrogative word 
cu^do . • There is only one example of a KD question using 
miando observed in Michael's data and this occurs in record- 
ing thirty-six. In the case of question word quien. which 
is the fourth to.be observed among interrogatives , the cor- 
responding relator auien is not found at all in any of the 
children's examples of embeddings. . This phenomenon may be 
accounted for by the fact that the use of aiiien 'who' as a 
relator is much more restricted in Spanish than it is in 
English, In Spanish the relator one is often used meaning 
'who'; Es Una muchacha cue iuega conmigo 'She is a girl 
who plays with me. ' 

Only two children, Michael and Opal, use the subjunctive 
in relative clauses following the verb quere r. The embed- 
ding of the gerundive form, indlos atacando, is observed 
only in the speech of Michael dinring, the second year. 

As for inversion in S', we have examples from the data of 
Michael and Opal: ooroue esta ml mama in Opal's thirteenth 

recording, and cuando salta Tint^n by Michael in recording 
thirty-seven. 

Another important criterion for determining development 
is the embedding of clauses within other embeddings. 

Examples are found in the three most productive children: 
Michael, Opal, and Niki. In some of the multiple embeddings 
obs' rved there are as many as five \jnder lying sentences 
whicn could be interpreted, in the deep stnicture. 

7.34 Hypothetical order of learning of compoiuided and 
embedded sentences 

A general observation on the conjoined syntactic con- 
structions analyzed in this section leads us to suggest 
the following hyi^othetical order of learning: 

Compounding of pivot-like constructions by means of 
the conjunction jc 

Compounding of short clauses containing the copula 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 



er|c 
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(3) Compounding of more complex clauses, each containing 
different types of verbs 

(4) Compounding with optional deletion of one of two simi- 
lar types of verbs 

(5) Compo^inding of a negative and contradictory clause 
using the construction no . . . sino 

(6) Embedding of infinitives involving ir a. ouerer . 
poder . deieT. , ser para and tener aue 

(7 ) Embedding of clauses with indicative verbs in S * 
showing a tendency for the relators oue and donde to 
occur first and the relator ai. to occur late 

(8) Embedding of clauses with subjunctive verbs in S'j 
first in present tense, then in the past 

(9) Multiple embeddings using a series of relators and/or a 
combination of the conjoined syntactic constmctions 
described ip this chapter 

NOTES! 

^In our tree diagrams we shall, dispense with naming the 
constituents of the embedded construction and simply repre- 
sent S '' as a triangle under which will be Indicated the 
intermediate structure generated thus far, assuming the 
application of certain morphological transformations neces- 
sary to generate an acceptable utterance, 

^ince oxn: pvirpose here is to show pearmutations wlaich 
result in surface structures, we shall simplify our trans- 
formation rules by combining the Aiac constituent with the V, 



CHAPTER 8 



CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

8ol Research design 

By using techniques similar to those in native-language 
investigations, we have studied the process by which several 
monolingual, American-finglish-speaking children of different 
ages randomly learned Spanish while living in a natural 
environment, in Meuirid during the period 1964-1966, In the 
interest of developing sound research techn3.ques, we con- 
ducted a one-year pilot study on one child, who was four 
years one month old when the family arrived in Madrid. 
Findings of this pilot study enabled us to formulate 
hypotheses and revise our methods for eliciting productive 
speech samples. 

Our group study during the second year included four 
children between the ages of five and a half and six and a 
half, and also continued the collection of data from our 
four-year-old pilot subject. Periodic samplings of the 
children's Spanish utterances were tape recorded and 
transcribed, then analyzed according to a transformational- 
generative model of grammar. An important aspect of our 
research has been the comparison of the twenty-mOnth 
sampling of our four-year-old with the data obtained from 
our four six-year-olds during the ten-month period of our 
group study. 

Findings related to research design and methodology 
indicate the need for a more effective set of procedures 
for collecting and processirg such l^ge amounts of data, 
so as to provide a more complete description of various 
aspects of language development.^ 

Our transformational-generative mod^l of grammar has 
proved effective for describing and classifying the utter- 
ances produced by our subjects. We do recognize certain 
limitations involved in applying this'. type of linguistic 
model to a developmental study. An adequate description 
of a child's competence is even more difficult than the 
account of an adult native speaker's linguistic con^etence 
because the cliild's intuition of what is grammatical is 
generally not available. Furthermore, the child's compe- 
tence is in a state of constant change and development. 
However, our findings indicate that transformational pro- 
cesses, as reflected in the utterances of our subjects, 
do indeed have some psychological reality. 
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8,2 Summary of principal linguistic findings 

Before answering the question of whether or not we hove 
found support for our hypotheses, we shall summarize and 
interpret the principal linguistic findings in our analyses 
of specific constituents and grammatical subsystems. In our 
studios of each of the grammatical subcategories (NPs, VPs, 
etc,), the results show that the number and complexity of 
the components are highly correlated with the overall pro- 
ductivity of the child. Productiveness, in turn, is directly 
correlated with the muaber of hours the child spent on a 
regular basis in an environment where Spanish was uaied. 

8,21 The noun phrase 

A comparison of the development of the NP constituent in 
all our subjects was made in terms of the basic processes of 
combining and embellishing the individual components that 
make up this basic sentence unit. Our findings on the NP 
may be summarized as follows: 

(1) The earliest NPs appear as single-word utterances, 
usually a noun or a pronominal! zed demonstrative, 

(2) Short noun phrases appear next, usually of two, three 

or even four words, in which a noun is combined with 
one of four kinds of pre-noun elements: Dom, Art, 

Poss and/or LAdj, At this point in the stiiiy of chil- 
dren's second-language learning, we cannot make the 
claim that there is a stage of pivot grammars such as 
that suggested by investigators of first-language 
acquisition. We can, nevertheless, offer as limited 
evidence the existence of short pivot-like constructions 
in ovir data on second-language learning. Occurring 
simultaneously with these constructions we find in the 
data of some of the children one-word utterances of the 
holophrastic type, as well as short but complete 
sentences, 

(3) As more components are added to the noun phrase, the 
ntanbor of combinatory possibilities Increases. This 
development is generally limited at first to the N and 
any elements preceding the N, 

(4) The concept of placing adjectives and other modifiers 
after the noun in Spanish is generally learned after 
the Det element Is established, 

(5) Compounding of NPs may occur early, with almost exclusive 
use of the coordinate conjunction 2 , 
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(6) The use of prepositions results in the creation of the 
PPh, which may be obseirved early in the data of some of 
the children. However, the modification of a N or NP 
by a P?h appears only after the concept of post-noun 
modification is well established. The first preposi- 
tions are sji, ^ and a* 

(7) Although the placement of modifiers after the noun is 
learned by all the children, there is no evidence that 
any of the subjects con distinguish the contrastive 
uses of the small n\unber of adjectives that may either 
follow or precede the noun in Spanish, depending upon 
meaning, 

(8) The development of post-position modification represents 
a significant indicator of lingxiistic competence. 

There appears to be a definite progression of these 
modifiers: single adjective, adjective modified by an 

adverb, prepositional phrase, compounding of adjectives, 
embedding of infinitives and relative clauses, 

8,22 The verb plirase 

As in the case of NPs, the earliest VPs consist of a 
single word. Then constructions of two, three and more words 
appear as the child develops linguistic ability. We may sum- 
marize our findings on the YP as follows s 

(1) The first V/Ps are single forms, losually Imperatives, 

(2) VPs become more extensive? when these one-word imperatives 
develop into two- and three-word constructions, in which 
the imperative is usually combined with an adverb, a noun 
or pronorainalized demonstrative. The use of the negative 
is observed from the beginning in imperative construc- 
tions, It is not until much later, however, that appro- 
priate morphological endings may be found in the use of 
negative imperatives, 

(3) Copula constructions appear shortly after or in some 
cases at the same time as inperatives. The earliest 
copula constnictions occur in the data of s^me children 
as pivot-like structures with the copula form omitted. 

For a time there appeared, in some of the data, a com- 
plementary occurrence of pivot-like utterances with the 
copula omitted, and copula sentences inclvidlng the verb 
but with the subject omitted. Early copula constructions 
clearly show an undifferentiated use of ser to express 
meanings that require both ser emd estar in adult speech. 
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(4) The first verbs other than the imperative and the 
copula are observed in the present indicative form. 

The sequence of tenses is not conclusive but there 

is evidence indicating that the perfective, preterite 
arid the imperfect follov; the indicative. The concept 
of fut\rre time is expressed by the construction ir a 
plus infinitive, and the actual future tense is 
observed late in the data of the two children using 
this tense. The future tense, when ultimately used, 
exirresses probability as well as futurity. The con- 
ditional tense is practically non-existent in our 
sampling of utterances. The present subjunctive is 
found in the data of three of the children rather late 
in their learning of Spanish, followed by a few exam- 
ples of the past subjunctive in the output of one 
child. 

(5) The learning of person-number markers seems to follow 
the sequence of III first, then II and I, then VI, 

IV and V. 

(6) As stated in connection with the NP and with other 
subsystems, the expansion of modifiers and complements 
is highly representative of linguistic development. 

As with the NP, the general sequence is first single 
words, then phrases and complete clauses. 

(7) The use of pronouns is highly complex and varied in 
our subjects. We find early use of personal pronouns 
as subjects, and of pronominal! ?,ed demonstratives 1 
both subjects and objects. However, although direc , 
object pronouns appear in early imperative construc- 
tions, the manipulation of pronouns as direct objects 
is not observed immediately. Still later is the com- 
bined use of both direct and indirect object pronouns. 
In some children this combined usage does not appear 
at alio Reflexive pronouns are often used in place 

of direct object pronouns, 

8.23 The imperative 

We have stated that the earliest verb forms to appear 

are imperatives. Our findings on imperative constructions 

may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Imperatives occur first as single forms which are then 
followed by utterances of two, three or more words. 

In addition to the verb, these constructions contain 
direct and indirect objects and adverbieil complements. 
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(2) Negative imperative constructions appear early and may 
be considered acceptable from a sjTitactic point of view. 
It is not until much later, however, that we find these 
verb forms with the appropriate morphological endings. 

(3) Only the form vamos was used as a hortatory imperative. 

In the case of regvilar verbs, where the imperative and 
indicative forms are not the same, there were no exjun- 
ples to show that any of the children had learned this 
usage. 

(4) Early imperative constructions contain both direct and 
indirect pronoun forms suffixed to the verb, but there 
is no evidence that the children can use these pronouns 
discriminately vintii much later. It is suggested that 
these early constructions are acquired as a single 
lexical item. 

8.24 The interrogative 

SN questions reqiiiring only an interrogative intonation 
are the earliest questions which may be observed, occiorring 
even with utterances of one word. This type of interi’Oga- 
tion may be found in utterances that become progressively 
more complex. Except for a very few examples appearing late 
in tlie data, all SN questions are without inversion. The 
fact that inversions do not occiir until very lute and in 
limited number supports the theory that base structures are 
learned before the transformation requii’ing inversion occurs. 

The number of interrogative particles Used in KD ques- 
tions is also highly correlated with oversdl productivity. 

Que and donde are the first to appear, and cu^do. produced 
by only one child, is decidedly the last according to our 
data. Other particles show less consistency in their order 
of occurrence except for oulfe. corresponding to a human sub- 
ject, which generally appears after the particles como and 
Ruanto. Cual. which shows a greater degree of specificity 
because it questions one of a definite limited set, shows up 
late, and in the data of only three children. This tendency 
to use words of greater specificity late conforms with the 
concept of progressive differentiation which is hypothesized 
by some writers as a psycholinguist! c universal (Osgood 1966). 

Another finding of significance is the order of occurrence 
of particles preceded by prepositions. The vise of particles 
alone always occurs before constructions with the preposi- 
tions: gue precedes por aue. de aue . parq que and a au^: 
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c-ial coni'ss before a cual and doiide before a donde . This 
supports the hypothesis that base structures are learned 
before those transformations requiring additions such as 
prepositions. 



We also consider noteworthy the occurrence of utter- 
ances in whicn a complete KD inversion has not taken place, 
such as 6 Que tu tienes aaui? 'What you have here? ' These 
constructions appear to represent intermediate structures. 
(Cf, Brown 1968 and Ravem 1970 for a discussion on similar 
phenomena in English. ) 

Receptive competence is indicated by all the children 
who respond appropriately to questions containing a wide 
variety of interrogative particles. It is also noteworthy 
that all subjects give evidence of understanding each par- 
ticle before it occurs productively in actual utterances. 

This would support the widely held theory that uriderstand- 
ing comes before production. 

8.25 Compounded and embedded sentences 

Our findings show that compe-unding occurs eailier than 
embedding in the output of two children. The lack of 
examples of compounding from the other children is believed 
to be a result of limitations on the eliciting techniques 
employed, ^4^1tiple embeddings appear late and are shovm in 
the data of orly three subjects. 

Araor-g the first embeddings are the infinitives which are 
vised with striactures like querer . podeig debar ^ aer para and 
tener cue . Although all types do not appear for all children 
in this study, it is suggested that they precede the embed- 
ding of relative clauses. Embedded clauses appear in an 
advanced stage of complementation as adjectivals, adverbials 
and nomirials, Que predominates among the first relators, 
along with donde. Si appears latest and in the output of 
three children. Other relators in our sampling (como. 
cuando . ruanto ) do not api>ear in any particular order, which 
indicates that their learning may be random. 

.Finally, the use of the subjunctive in relative clauses is 
achieved by only two subjects and occurs late. In the data 
of one child, our most productive, we find some examples of 
the past subjvmctive, 

8.3 Hypothetical order of learning of structures 

Some of the difficulties inherent in a partial troatnwnt 
such as ours are summarized by Falk (1968:4): 
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Few, if any, of the rules in the syntactic component 
are completely independent of the other rules. The 
foraulation of one rifle will invariably affect other 
rules in the grammar ... Because this is so, the 
construction of a sub-grammar, l.e., of some subset 
of the rules for a particular language, is a compli- 
cated task. Some of the rules in such a sub-grammar 
will inevitably be ad hoc since the limited nature 
of the undertaking excludes detailed consideration 
of all the linguistic facts which may affect tlie 
rules. No sub-grammar can ever be considered as the 
definitive treatment of the linguistic phenomena it 
describes Such grammars are tentative. 

Because of the difficulties outlined above, we have not 
attempted to establish fixed stages of language acquisition. 
Instead, the langxiage learning process is viewed as a con- 
tinuum, with overlapping in the development of various ele- 
ments, Here we shall attempt to show the relationship among 
the different grammatical constituents and subsystems dis- 
cussed in this stiJdy. In order to demonstrate any systematic 
ordering of structures and functions in the process by wliich 
children learn Spanish as a second .language, we present the 
following summary of the observed order of cons ^ 1 *uctions : 

(1) One-word fjid pivot-like constructions appear first, 
representing the initial stages of all grammatical subsys- 
tems analyzed in this study with the exception of embeddings. 
Development of NP, VP, imperative eind interrogative construc- 
tions reflects a specification of ob^iects and actions, as 
seen in the preliminary modification of nouns and expansion 
of imperatives to include adverbs and direct objects. 

(2) Concurrent with early imperatives and other pivot-like 
structures are copula constructions. Such constructions, in 
which the copula form may be expressed or implied, are easily 
corapouTided by means of the coord,inate conjunction y, 

(3) Along with xise of conjunctions, we find prepositions and 
other function words which are used in the formation of vari- 
ous types of phrases. 

(4) "rhe concept of post-position modification in NP develops 
in the functions of direct objects and predicates. This tyipe 
of complementation may incltde adjectives with or without 
adverbial modification and prepositional phrases, 

(5) The manipTilation of direct and indirect object noun 
phrases leads to the concept of pronominalization, which is 
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observed in the slinultaneovis use of direct and Indirect 
object pronoune* 

(6) More intricate usage of verb construction, including 
perfect, preterite and ioiperfect tenses, follows the use of 
the present Ixidlcatlve* 

(7) Thei latest stage of development reflected in our data 
is represented by more complex t 3 T)es of modification, 
including prepositioned phrases and the embedding of rela- 
tive cla\ises« 

Generally speaking, our results Indicate that simple struc- 
tures cone first, and sequencing is governed by a progres- 
sion in the number and complexity of components* Further 
ling\d.stle develcpioent is reflected in Increaaxng complex- 
ity of the combinations of structtxes from the various con- 
stituents and subsystems* 

B*4 Research hypotheses 

At this point ve shall attempt to relate our findings to 
the hypotheses posited for different phases of our research* 
In our pilot study both our hypotheses were s\Q}ported: 
Hypothesis A, tluit it was possible within the fjramework of 
transformational grammar to classify the utterances of 
Amarican-English-speaking children learning Spanish as a 
second langtiage, was demonstrated by our findings on the 
incidence of kernel and transformed sentence types* Cur 
classification made it possible to substantiate I^rpothesls 
B, which posited the existence of significant trends in the 
order of learning. This was borne out by the priority in 
the occurrence of base structtires over those constructions 
Involving transformations in the early recorded saaplings of 
the speech of one child* With each saapllng there was a 
gradual Increase in the number and frequency of transformed 
sentences* 

In otcr group study, a similar significant order of learn- 
ing was anticipated in the recordings of four six-year-olds* 
Hypothesis C, that there is a significant difference in the 
incidence of base and transformed structures in the sasples 
of children's language behavior at different time Intervals, 
is supported in the recordings of our most productive six- 
year-olds, and even to some degree in the data of our least 
productive subject* Using our revised linguistic model 
(See Section 2*22), we found that short, simple utterances 
req^liring few transformations predominated in the early 
recordings over those utterances reqtiiring transformations 
of greater number and complexity* 
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Hypothesis D, which explored the signiricant difference in 
the incidence of base and transformed structures in speech 
samplings from individual to Individual, has also been sub- 
stantially upheld, especieJ-ly in the output of our two most 
productive subjects, and in our least productive child. Our 
data shows sufficient conformity to the order of occurrence 
of structures anticipated: base struct\u*es req\d.rlng few 

transformations followed by more complex structures requiring 
a greater number of transformations. In addition to the gen- 
eral conclusion that base structwes occur before transformed 
structvares, we have stJggested a hierarchy of structwes and 
fiujctlons based on the results of our findings. At first eO.1 
subjects show a predominance of simple one~word utterances 
aM pivot-like structures which are followed by constructions 
that become progressively more complex. Various systems 
Interact In the developmental process at the same time. 

There is concurrent growth end interaction among all systems, 
with embedding lagging behind the other graimnatlcal constitu- 
ents and subsystems, .It is generally not until late in our 
sanq^llng that we find such transformations as Inversions, 
e.g. ^3 ese el iSitlmo dfa t In our least productive subject, 
we find that a major portion of his entire output consisted 
of simple, uninverted structures requiring a minimum of 
transformation rules. 

8, 5 Theoretical ln;}llcatlons 

Because of the high positive correlation among our foinr 
six-year-old siibjects in the chronological order of their 
learning of structures and functions, there is reason to 
suspect th^t second-language learning under certain environ- 
mental conditions follows a systematic pattern of develop- 
ment. We consider highly significant the strategy by which 
children of a particular age combine structures using gram- 
matical processes and devices that may conceivably be 
psychollngulstlc uni ver sals available to all children of 
this particular age group. Furthermore, because of the 
similarities between the results of the four six-year-olds 
and those of the four-year-old, there is the implication 
that the leaxulng of a second language may follow similar 
psychollngulstlc xoiles within certain broad age limits, 
regardless of the specific age. 

An important implication of oiur findings is that the 
process of sec<»id-language learning is similar to that of 
native-language acqiiisltlon. Certainly if other studies 
were to support the hypothesis that second-language 
learning follows systematic psychollngulstlc patterns, 
then we would have reason to believe that the two 
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learning processes are similar. AlsO| we need data on the 
development of Spanish as a native language (Cf, Keman and 
Blount 1966), for comparison with our findings on the learn- 
ing of Spanish as a second language. As a result of pre- 
liminary studies, we have reason to suspect that there are 
indeed a great many xaiderlying similarities in the psycho- 
linguistic patterns of the two learning processes. However, 
we must point out that second-language learning involves a 
great deal more than an acceleration of the first-language- 
leaming process. 

Our study has significant in^Jlications not only for lin- 
guistic theory, but in the field of psychology as well, 

J^'st as in first-language acquisition, the child learning a 
second language must express hJ.s needs through communication 
with others. One-word or short pivot-like utterances, with 
an accompanying imperative or interrogative Intonation if 
necessary, can supply the most basic of these needs. Thus, 
limited utterances of only one, two or three words may 
represent the beginning of the development of any of four 
aspects studied in this report* noun phrases, verb phrases, 
im^ratlves, and Interrogatlves. Embeddings, which may be 
considered an advanced form of modification, clearly fellow 
the development of the other aspects of grammar discussed 
here. This does not mean that one aspect develops and is 
completed before another one begins. On the contrary, there 
is an Intricate network of several subsystems and constitu- 
ents developing at the same time. In effect, it is the 
interaction of these various aspects which represents 
development of linguistic competence. Increasingly conqjlex 
grammatical constructions are the result of the learner's 
abi].ity to specify just what it is that he needs. 

The type of research discussed here is a first step 
toward description and prediction of the process of language 
acquisition, in what may be called a psychollngulstlc grammar. 
Using a transformational model as a tool for more effective 
description, psychollngulstlc research may provide insight 
for the refinement of present-day linguistic theory. Some of 
the utterances acttially produced by our children correspond 
to intermediate steps in a transformational description of 
adult speech. This suggests a strong relation between 
descriptive linguistic theory and the developmental process 
of language acquisition. Thus the descriptive rules of a 
generative grammar may have psychological reality in a 
child's learning of a second language. 
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8,6 Suggested further research 

There Is no question that an virgent need exists for more 
stxidles on the learning of a second language In a natural 
environment. With our findings that certain linguistic 
structures develop similarly in children of both ages four 
and six, It Is suggested that children of a vd.de variety of 
ages, say from one to fifteen, be studied. This vfould pro- 
vide us vd.th a clearer picture of the process of beccmtl^ 
bilingual. Furthermore, a comparison of these resvilts \d.th 
those obtained on the acquisition of Spanish as a native 
language vfould offer us much needed Insight Into the cogni- 
tive processes of language learning In general. 

Rather than strive for objectives that are too global, 
further studies should concentrate on particular aspects of 
the language, such as Individual cemstltuents and subsystems. 
In delimiting the scope of the Investigation, It vfould then 
be possible to go into greater depth In the analysis of as 
many facets of language development as possible. Little 
vfork has been done on children 's ability to understand 
language. The approach here must be experimental (Fraser, 
Brown and Bellugi 1963; Shipley, Stadth and Gleltman 1969), 
whereby Investigators present especially prepared verbal and 
nonverbal stimuli In an effort to determine the child's lin- 
guistic ccoipetence at certain time Intervals, A series of 
such delineated but comprehensive analyses of particular 
grammatical subsystems would reveal their Interrelationships 
and tiielr functioning vrlthln the given language as a whole. 

The comprehensive research suggested for the learning of 
one language by persons of a particular native language 
background must be supported and ccxopared with studies of a 
vd.de variety of other languages, especially those of non- 
Indo-JSuropean origin. Hot only vdll studies on different 
target languages provide a broad perspective of the question 
of language universeds, but also research on the acquisition 
of one particular target language by persons of a vdde vari- 
ety of native-language backgrounds vdll offer us another 
dimension In our understanding of the psychoUnguistlc mech- 
anlsms of second-language learning. 

While It is ioqportant to make detailed studies of the 
linguistic and cog^tlve aspects of language learning on 
sufficiently large sang>les of children to Insure that vie 
are dealing vdth representative second-language leeumlng 
behavior, vie must also consider the Byriad factors In the 
environment vdth which each Individual learner relates. 

These facets of language development require that ve Investi- 
gate such essential aspects as language usage, attitudes and 
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other eoclollnguietlo factors within the community* We must 
also continue to refine our description of any possible 
interaction between the ooiiq>lex stimuli provided by the 
environment and the lndlv5,dual 's language leasmlng 
capabilities* 

It is also desirable to explore the application of our 
findings to many of our most pressing practical needs* 

One such consideration is our formal school program on 
bilingualism) which involves a broad spectrum of highly 
conqplex problems* Analyses of environmenteLl factors con- 
tributing to effective second-language learning can be 
adapted for programming in formal leaxnlng situations* 

This does not necessarily mean that a carefully prepared 
list of ordered structures should be spoon-fed to children 
in the classroom* More creativity is required! This area 
of z^search and experimentation sxiggests actual recreation 
of an optimal language learning environment providing 
children with adequate linguistic and nonlln^pilstlc stimuli 
which would in tura permit them) through their nfitural 
language-learning faculties) to process the input and gen- 
erate utterances according to their needs in communicating 
with others ) Just as children do in the acqiiisltlon of their 
native lemguage and in the non-formal learning of a second 
language* 

NOTES 

^A film produced in connection with the present study 
(Dato 1968 ) demonstrates the applicability of flrst- 
language-leaming research techniques to the study of 
second-language acquisition* A research handbook (OatO) 
in preparation) will discuss in detail techniques useful 
for study of the development of a foreign language in chil- 
dren of various ages* The Ftwld Mummi (Slobln et al*) 
1967)) which enq7haslzes the acquisition of native connmil- 
catlve conqpetence) has some useful materl60.s that may be 
adapted for second-language studies* 
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